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By MARGARET S&S. GILL 


Canadian University and Reference 
Libraries in Wartime 


As librarian of the National Research 
Council of Canada, Miss Gill is in posi- 
tion to observe the effects of the war upon 
many of the libraries in her country. 


pa went to war in September 
1939 and to the classes graduating 
in 1943 from Canadian universities the 
abnormal life of wartime was the normal 
life of an undergraduate who had known 
no other. Librarians, however, whose 
memories and records go back to the pre- 
war days, when life was not necessarily all 
part of the nation’s war effort, have con- 
tributed various notes and reports from 
which the following has been compiled. 


Book Supply 


From east to west there is general 
agreement on certain outstanding disabili- 
ties under which libraries are struggling. 
Chief among these is the increased cost of 
books, due mainly to the rate of exchange 
between Canada and the United States 
and to the special war import tax of 10 
per cent collected by the Canadian govern- 
ment. The University of Saskatchewan 
library reckoned early in 1942 that the 
cost of books had then risen 32 per cent. 
More recently a technical book listed in 
the United States at ten dollars was of- 
fered by agents in Toronto at fourteen 
dollars. This is a serious handicap, not 
only to libraries endeavoring to meet the 
growing needs of their borrowers, but 


also to the individual, whether student, 
technician, or researcher, who cannot af- 
ford the books he would normally hope 
to buy for himself. 

Closely allied to the question of initial 
cost is that of poor quality of paper and 
binding, necessitating early replacement, 
which in turn is made difficult by the 
limited editions printed. ‘The small num- 
ber and poor quality of many books 
printed in Great Britain, coupled with 
the delay and uncertainty of delivery, have 
reduced one of the principal sources of 
supply to a small fraction of its prewar 
usefulness. 

A major calamity in the reference li- 
brary is the periodical situation. Canada’s 
files of foreign journals were successively 
cut off with each advance of Axis ag- 
gression. The last issues from Germany 
arrived in September 1939. Those from 
Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and 
France followed in their turn in 1940, and 
so on. Some of the earlier numbers that 
failed to reach Canada were received, in 
limited quantities, in the United States 
and have been available for photostat or 
microfilm copying, but there are still many 
that seemingly have not reached either 
country. Although missing issues of Brit- 
ish journals are surprisingly few, there 
are enough to cause troublesome breaks in 
files that cannot at present be remedied, 
and in 1942 missing numbers of United 
States publications were added to the 








problem. The answer to a routine re- 
port that a certain issue has not arrived 
is usually, “So sorry! But we have no 
more copies.” Sometimes the cold com- 
fort of a month’s extension of the sub- 
scription is offered, but this does nothing 
for the broken file. Incidentally, the size 
and form of some British publications pre- 
sent a binding problem that is not easily 
solved. 


Staff Difficulties 


The next major handicap under which 
Canadian libraries are struggling is also 
one shared with other countries. It is the 
lack of adequate staff. Trained assistants 
have left to enter the armed forces or to 
do work more obviously connected with 
the war effort, and the library schools are 
graduating fewer students than ever be- 
fore. The librarian of McGill Univer- 
sity summarizes the situation by saying: 
“Tt is impossible to replace trained assist- 
ants owing to (a) higher salaries paid in 
special libraries, (b) lack of unplaced 
library school graduates, (c) diversion of 
possible library school students to war 
activities.” Opportunities in other lines 
of work at higher salaries have cut down 
the supply of potential pages, messengers, 
and janitor staff, and it has been said that 
it is easier to get a qualified engineer than 
a good stenographer. This situation has 
indirectly had a beneficial effect on salaries 
in some institutions where it was found 
impossible to get new staff members with- 
out offering higher commencing salaries 
than had obtained formerly. Frequently 
older members have had to have increases 
to bring them level with the newcomers. 

The war departments of the federal 
government have drawn a large number 
of librarians to Ottawa where they are 
serving in many guises. It is unfortu- 
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nately true that many good librarians 
have found that they can get better 
salaries, doing work for which their li- 
brary training makes them particularly 
adapted, if they are listed under some 
caption other than “librarian.” Libra- 
rianship seems to rank with virtue when 
the monetary rewards are being handed 
out! However, the fact remains that 
whatever their classification in the civil 
service records, many librarians have 
found their way to Ottawa, leaving gaps 
in the staffs across the country that cannot 


be easily filled. 
Industrial Aid 


Their location relative to defense train- 
ing centers or industrial areas, particularly 
in those places where other libraries are 
inadequate or entirely lacking, has been 
largely responsible for the part played by 
some libraries in the recreational and edu- 
cational life of men in those centers. Mc- 
Gill University lists the following under 
the heading LOANS AND CIRCULA- 
TION: 


1. Greatly increased use of the library 
by research workers in war plants, in- 
dustries, and scientific laboratories. 

2. Increase in reference work done by 
the staff for the above groups. 

3. Judicious extension of library rules 
and regulations for the use of stack 
for properly recommended members 
of the above groups. 

4. Increased undergraduate use of the 
library and more numerous calls for 
assistance on the part of the library 
staff. 

5. Use of the library, for the first time, 
by members of the Navy, Army, and 
Air Forces of the United Nations for 
both informative and_ recreational 
reading, and extension of library rules 
to include these groups. 

6. Adult education groups and educa- 
tional specialists use the library facili- 
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ties more than ever, especially with 
regard to postwar planning. 

7. Establishment of a special reference 
shelf on world conditions and current 
events. 

8. Active cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and National Re- 
search Council by allowing access to 
all our resources and providing help 
when possible. 

g. Collection of books and periodicals for 
the Central Book and Magazine 
Depot for distribution to the armed 
services. 

10. Loans to internment and 
camps for educational use. 

11. Marked increase in providing libraries 
and research agencies with photostats 
and film copies. 


refugee 


McGill, like the libraries of British Co- 
lumbia, has taketh precautions to protect 
its more valuable treasures against pos- 
sible air raids by removing them to safe 
storage. 


Service to Military Units 


Although thirty miles from their camp, 
Mount Allison has given much appreci- 
ated service, particularly recreational 
reading, to the R.A.F. men stationed in 
Moncton. The Provincial Library in 
Victoria reports that a large number of 
Navy, Army, and Air Force personnel 
have made use of the library for both per- 
sonal and official purposes. The provin- 
cial librarian writes: 

I might mention in this connection coop- 
eration with Royal Roads Naval College 
and H.M.C. Dockyard. Special note should 
be made of operations which we have happily 
been able to carry out for the benefit of 
Canadian Naval Intelligence, Army Map 
Service of the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, and United States Army Intelligence, 
in the matter of collecting maps, aerial pho- 
tographs, and other important material from 
various sources throughout the province. . . . 
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Several institutions, including Ontario 
Agricultural College, Macdonald Col- 
lege, University of Manitoba, and Mc- 
Master University, have given the use 
of one or more buildings to the armed 
forces. This has necessitated, on the one 
hand, a rearrangement of the classes or 
other activities normally held there and, 
on the other hand, a greater contact with 
the men and women thus introduced to 
the campus, who are usually given ex- 
tensive library privileges. 


Diversified Contributions 


Mount Saint Vincent College Library 
offers an interesting example of the con- 
tribution such an institution can make to 
the cultural life of its community. As 
part of a young, rather small, liberal arts 
college for women, situated four miles 
outside Halifax, the library has had little 
direct contact with the services but has 
endeavored to help the students in their 
understanding of the present and in their 
intelligent choice of a career for the fu- 
ture. Through a small branch library at 
the entrance to the campus, the staff serves 
the people of the district, especially the 
children of the village, and gradually the 
reading interests of these young Canadians 
have been extended from the familiar 
things of their everyday life to include 
stories of other children in other lands, 
and the elders have been led on from 
Pearl Buck’s Patriot and Dragon Seed to 
The Soong Sisters and the speeches of the 
Chiangs and from The Family and The 
Children to many other books on Russia. 
The librarian, Sister Francis de Sales, 
writes, “Is not this enlarging of sympathy 
and intelligent interest furthering our 
war aims and preparing for the brave new 
world we all prayerfully envisage?” 

The librarian of L’Institut Agricole 
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d’Oka reports that he is working single- 
handed to carry on all the usual routines 
of his library and, in addition, to do de- 
tailed indexing under English, French, 
and Latin names for the benefit of the 
French-Canadian “agronomes” of the 
Province of Quebec. With a practically 
nonexistent budget the library is largely 
dependent on friendly institutions (agri- 
cultural experiment stations, libraries, 
etc.) which make their publications avail- 
able free of charge. 

In some universities provision has been 
made for new courses, especially wartime 
technical courses, and the libraries have 
had to do more extensive buying in these 
fields than was formerly necessary. The 
University of Saskatchewan mentions also 
an increased interest in current affairs, 
campaigns, and postwar problems which 
have led to an increased output of and 
demand for books on current topics in 
economics, politics, and military matters. 
This in turn adds to the problems of book 
selection in institutions working on very 
limited budgets. 


Effects on Use 


Circulation statistics have reflected vari- 
ous influences in different localities. 
Mount Allison reports a fluctuation in 
“outside” reading but feels that the lack 
of leisure time which seemingly accounted 
for a temporary drop was also responsible 
for a keener interest in the reading that 
was done and for an increase of 100 per 
cent in the circulation of periodicals and 
pamphlets. British Columbia attributes a 
recent drop in circulation to the war, 
“either to the military drill, etc., required 
of students, which took time they would 
otherwise have spent reading, or to pre- 
occupation with the war news. There 
was at times a strikingly close relation 
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between the work being done by the stu-. 
dents and the progress of the war.” 

Acadia likewise relates the war news 
and the use of the library: 


We were forced to conclude that the stu- 
dents’ interest in books was adversely af- 
fected by the war. During the first year 
we attributed this to the prevailing spirit of 
unrest and apprehension; during the next 
two years to the time consumed in war ac- 
tivities—daily drill by the men and Red 
Cross work by the women; during 1942-43 
to an actual mental laziness induced by 
abnormal conditions and cor*inuous bad 
news. ... Since college opene. chis autumn 
(1943) a totally different spirit seems to 
prevail. There is a large attendance of new 
students. . . . The reading rooms are 
usually well filled with studious and atten- 
tive youhg men and women. Perhaps a 
hope of victory underlies this attitude. The 
word “postwar” is heard daily in the class- 
rooms and on the campus. To sum up, at 
the beginning of the war and while the final 
victory seemed doubtful, the purely intellec- 
tual interests could scarcely be emphasized 
at Acadia. Scholarship in its deepest human 
values was obliged to give way even in the 
university library to frantic efforts of un- 
trained minds to comprehend the details of 
the struggle and to be technically prepared 
to take part in it. Succeeding this phase 
was one of intellectual apathy. Now the 
time-honored values of what Charles Lamb 
called the “academic institution” seem to be 
once more emerging. Hope and aspiration 
assume their age-old character, without 
which a university library would soon be- 
come meaningless. 


W ork of Medical Libraries 


Meeting the same problems of book 
and periodical supply, shortage and cost 
of equipment, lack of staff, etc., that are 
faced by the general university library, 
the medical branch has been struggling 
to serve the often highly specialized needs 
of a greatly augmented clientele engaged 
in research and investigational work cov- 
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ering a wide subject field. As a wartime 
measure medical courses were considerably 
speeded up and the activities of the medi- 
cal libraries were correspondingly modi- 
fied. Dalhousie reports, “Speeding up of 
the courses caused the students to work 
harder and more continuously. Crowding 
in boarding houses meant that more study- 
ing was done in the library, and the li- 
brary had to be kept open longer hours 
in the evenings, noon-hours, week ends, 
and holidays.” The medical men in the 
services are among the libraries’ regular 
patrons and every effort has been made to 
provide any immediate information re- 
quired as well as to offer the advantages 
of free access to books, indexes, and jour- 
nals—a boon seldom enjoyed in ordinary 
practice. The Medical Library of the 
University of Western Ontario, for ex- 
ample, has made special efforts to assist 
the medical men in the military district 
of which London is the headquarters, par- 
ticularly in the field of war medicine, with 
the result that, although circulation figures 
for the general library showed a consid- 
erable decrease from prewar years, loans 
from the medical library had increased 
appreciably. 


Reference Libraries 


The conditions that affect the univer- 
sity library are, with the exception of 
purely institutional factors, also the con- 
cern of the reference department of the 
public or special library. A recent report 
from the Vancouver Public Library states 
that questions asked in the science and 
industry division there have been “of a 
considerably higher calibre than in the 
prewar days” and indicate that people are 
taking a much greater interest in impor- 
tant issues of the day. 


Without a doubt the outstanding interest 
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of people today, apart from the war itself, 
is the question of postwar reconstruction. 
... The winning of this war is inextricably 
bound up with the kind of a world we are 
going to have after it. ... So we are 
deluged on every side by study groups, for- 
ums, boards of trade, political parties, clubs, 
and individuals, for material on reconstruc- 
tion and conversion of war industry into 
peacetime industry. This question so pre- 
dominates over all others that it is encour- 
aging to say the least and gives some hope 
to an adult education program on a large 
scale which will involve libraries in a man- 
ner in which they have never been involved 
before. ... 


As one means of answering present and 
future problems presented by the upheaval 
in manufacturing and industrial life and 
recognizing the public library’s oppor- 
tunity to serve business and the worker, 
the Toronto Public Library in 1941 ex- 
panded its reference division to include a 
separate business and technology section 
where scientific and technical men, stu- 
dents, and workers might find the infor- 
mation needed to help them in either their 
immediate or postwar occupations. 


Summary 


And so the story goes. In reading 
reports from libraries in all parts of Can- 
ada it is soon apparent that certain general 
effects of the war are felt everywhere. 
The slowness and uncertainty of deliv- 
eries, the gaps in periodical files (especially 
of foreign journals), the inferior quality 
of paper and workmanship, the shortage 
of some supplies and complete lack of oth- 
ers, are wartime hardships common to li- 
braries in many countries. But Canadian 
libraries are carrying a special. burden in 
the increased cost of books. Quite apart 
from local conditions that may influence 
its activities (such as the presence of a 
training center on or near the campus) 
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every library in Canada is directly af- 
fected by the extra cost added by federal 
taxes and the exchange rate to the list 
price of books and periodicals published 
in the United States, the obvious and 
chief source of supply. 

Added to this is the staff problem. 
With the country’s comparatively small 
reservoir of trained librarians the drain 
to war work in one form or another is 
a much more serious loss than might seem 
on first thought to be the case. Candi- 
dates for admission to library schools are 
fewer than ever before and usually have 
positions waiting for them after gradua- 
tion. Many members of the profession 
are deeply concerned lest the lack of quali- 
fied workers lead to the acceptance of 
unqualified people, resulting in a lower 
standard of service and further delay in 
the recognition of the library profession 
through certification requirements and 
adequate salary adjustments. 

On the bright side of the picture is the 
fact that a large section of the public has 
become for the first time “library con- 
scious.” It is increasingly apparent that 
the keener minds concerned with the na- 
tion’s business are well aware of the li- 
brary’s potentialities, and there is reason 
to hope that the reconstruction period will 
bring opportunities for development never 
before thought possible. Representations 
have been made to federal and provincial 
reconstruction committees emphasizing the 
importance of adequate library service 
in the educational and intellectual life 
of a democratic community and urging the 
establishment of a nationwide plan that 
would remove some of the handicaps suf- 
fered by those living in districts too re- 
mote and sparsely settled to support li- 
brary service without outside help and 
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still less able to buy books for their homes. 
The correlation of national, provincial, 
regional, and local library units, existing 
or to be established, and the appointment 
of a commission to advise the government 
on library policy, are among the recom- 
mendations made in briefs submitted by 
various library agencies, pointing out that 
the need for libraries is correspondingly 
greater in a country where the price of 
books is higher than in almost any other 
civilized country, making them too costly 
for any but very limited private buying. 

Canada’s lack of a national library was 
first publicized over thirty years ago by 
Dr. Lawrence J. Burpee, now Canadian 
Secretary of the International Joint Com- 
mission, and was again brought into the 
headlines in the late summer of 1943 by a 
report from the general librarian of the 
Parliamentary Library to the Library 
Committee of the House of Commons 
and Senate, in which the present dire state 
of the Parliamentary Library was dealt 
with. The establishment of a national 
library would greatly help the older insti- 
tution, leaving it free to fulfil its constitu- 
tional function, and would be a very 
important step in strengthening the in- 
tellectual and cultural life of the nation. 
The report was adopted by the committee, 
which went on record as approving the 
recommendations. Any resulting action 
will be of incalculable importance to all 
libraries in Canada, giving new life and 
impetus to library and educational ac- 
tivities throughout the country. In spite 
of many grim realities of the war years, 
Canadian librarians are looking forward 
to the postwar period with increasing 
hope that some at least of its almost un- 
limited possibilities may soon become reali- 
ties. 
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By KEYES D. METCALF and EDWIN E. WILLIAMS 


Proposal for a Division of Responsi- 
bility among American Libraries in 
the Acquisition and Recording 

of Library Materials 


Should the acquisition program of research 
libraries of the country be inclusive or 
selective? The following proposal looks 
toward inclusiveness through cooperation. 


Mos can be saved by reducing du- 
plication of work and materials. 
Library resources can be made more 
widely and more readily available by cen- 
tralizing information and they can be in- 
creased by coordinating the efforts of re- 
search libraries. One or another of these 
general propositions, or a combination of 
them, has been involved in every co- 
operative plan that librarians have under- 
taken or discussed. 

If the discussions have been more 
numerous than the achievements, the latter 
are far from insignificant. Many possi- 
bilities have long been evident, and the 
American Library Association, in its char- 
ter, gave as one of its purposes the in- 
ducing of “cooperation in all departments 
of bibliothecal science and economy.” <A 
plan for expansion of Poole’s Index by 
cooperative indexing of periodicals was 
unanimously adopted at the first meeting 
of the Association in 1876; this first great 
periodical index is then, in part, a product 
of library cooperation. 
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Still earlier, nearly a century ago, 
Charles Coffin Jewett, then librarian of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, proposed a plan for centralized 
cataloging that, if it had been carried out 
successfully, might have saved the librar- 
ies of the country millions of dollars. The 
scheme failed, partly because of mechani- 
cal difficulties with the stereotype plates 
that he hoped to use for master copy and 
partly because he was ahead of his time. 
But, after Herbert Putnam became Li- 
brarian of Congress, the distribution of 
printed cards was begun and centralized 
cataloging became a reality on a large 
scale. There have been various other ef- 
forts toward cooperative cataloging, and 
the project begun ten years ago to supply 
cards for books not acquired by the Li- 
brary of Congress will, it is hoped, expand 
considerably in the immediate future un- 
der Mr. MacLeish’s administration. 

Perhaps the most recent realization of a 
means of securing economies by coopera- 
tion is the New England Deposit Library, 
the first building to be erected for co- 
operative storage of little-used library 
materials. 

In the field of making resources avail- 
able, interlibrary loans have been advo- 
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cated from the beginning and have grown 
steadily. But interlibrary loan—or its 
most recent adjunct, microphotographic 
reproduction—is possible only after the 
materials to be borrowed or filmed have 
been located; union lists and union cata- 
logs are prerequisites. 

Early accomplishments in this direction 
included lists of specialized material, such 
as the Census of Incunabula and Sabin’s 
Dictionary of Books Relating to America. 
The most important achievements in this 
group are, of course, the works edited by 
Winifred Gregory (Mrs. James T. Ger- 
ould )—two editions of the Union List of 
Serials and the union lists of newspapers, 
of foreign documents, and of international 
congresses. 

Development of union catalogs and 
bibliographical centers has seemed to be 
the best way to make it possible to locate 
individual books. Regional catalogs have 
been established in recent years, but the 
Union Catalog at the Library of Congress 
is the major development. With an esti- 
mated 11,500,000 locations for 7,500,000 
different titles and editions—about 60 
per cent of the titles in American research 
libraries—it is extremely useful. Plans 
for expansion as proposed by Robert B. 
Downs should be encouraged. 

A good deal, then, has been done to 
make resources accessible, but very little, 
comparatively, has been accomplished to- 
ward increasing resources by cooperative 
acquisition. Surveys of localities and re- 
gions have been made and there have been 
agreements covering specific fields in cer- 
tain areas such as New York City, Chi- 
cago, and between the ‘universities of 
North Carolina and Duke. The relative 
lack of progress in cooperation of this sort 
undoubtedly results from the difficulties 
involved—the responsibilities of individ- 
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ual libraries, legal restrictions on their 
freedom of action, and obstacles to chang- 
ing established practices. The problem is 
complex and, as in most other cooperative 
efforts, an initial investment is required. 


Cooperation Is Desirable 


There is, however, general agreement 
that cooperation through library speciali- 
zation in the different fields of research is 
desirable and this agreement has been ex- 
pressed at many meetings of the American 
Library Association and the Association 
of Research Libraries; in reports received 
by the director of the Experimental Divi- 
sion of Library Cooperation at the Library 
of Congress as a result of his meetings 
with librarians in the year 1941-42; and 
in the hearty approval given by presidents, 
deans, and library committees of educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country 
to the proposal that is to be described in 
this article. 

Indeed, the advantages of cooperation 
are so obvious that everyone believes in it 
theoretically, at least, just as everyone be- 
lieves in world peace. The difficulty is 
to determine a practicable first step. And, 
in suggesting such a step, it must be em- 
phasized that regimentation is not wanted. 
The library resources of the country ought 
to be made as nearly complete as possible, 
resources should become more readily 
available, and it should not be necessary 
to invest in the research needed to catalog 
a book every time another copy of that 
book is acquired by another library. 

A possible solution is offered by a “Pro- 
posal for a Division of Responsibility 
among American Libraries in the Acquisi- 
tion and Recording of Library Materials,” 
which was drawn up by a committee* of 


5 Cane of Messrs. MacLeish, Boyd, and Met- 
calf. 
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the Librarian’s Council, a group of li- 
brarians invited to advise the Librarian 
of Congress concerning the relation of the 
Library of Congress to other libraries. 
This was placed in the hands of librarians 
of many of the larger libraries of the 
country some months ago and was ap- 
proved by authorized representatives of 
the American Library Association, the 
Association of Research Libraries, and the 
Council of National Library Associations, 
as well as by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The essential features 
of this proposal are as follows: 


A 


It is proposed that libraries having re- 
search collections join in a cooperative un- 
dertaking limited for the time being to cur- 
rent materials in the Latin alphabet. (It is 
hoped that Slavic materials in the Cyrillic 
alphabet can be added in the not too distant 
future.) The term “materials” refers for 
the time being only to books and pamphlets 
in the regular book trade, but plans will be 
prepared later to include public documents, 
serials, periodicals, and at least a selection 
of newspapers. 

As to these current materials in the Latin 
alphabet, the cooperating institutions would 
agree upon a common policy with the follow- 
ing aims: 

1. That at least one copy of every book 
and pamphlet, published anywhere in the 
world following the effective date of the 
agreement which might reasonably be ex- 
pected to have interest to a research 
worker in America, shall be acquired and 
made available promptly after publication 
by some one of the cooperating libraries. 
2. That each item so acquired shall be 
promptly cataloged (if possible by central- 
ized or cooperative cataloging), listed 
promptly in the Union Catalog at the Li- 
brary of Congress and also in a new 
classed union catalog to be established at 
the Library of Congress, from which sub- 
ject catalogs of limited fields may later be 
published in book form or otherwise, as 
demand suggests. 
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To carry out these policies, it is proposed 
that a competent staff be employed to make 
possible the following preliminary steps at 
the earliest possible moment after money 
has become available for the purpose. It is 
hoped that steps (1) through (6) below 
will be completed promptly enough so that 
the plan can be put into operation immedi- 
ately after the close of the war. 


1. The staff will prepare for submission 
to cooperating libraries a plan subdividing 
human knowledge into carefully defined 
units, each as distinct as possible. It is 
suggested that the Library of Congress 
system of classification might serve as a 
basis for most of this work. 

2. The staff will make a survey of exist- 
ing special collections as a basis for the 
allocation of responsibility. 

3. The staff will make a survey of world 
book production by country and by sub- 
ject and estimate the adequacy of present 
purchases and the probable additional ex- 
pense involved in making current acquisi- 
tions complete instead of selective. 

4. Each cooperating library will then be 
asked to name the fields of its particular 
interest in which it would be willing to 
specialize and to assume responsibility for 
a comprehensive (not a selective) cover- 
age within the terms of Section A. 

5. On the basis of these offers of speciali- 
zation, the headquarters staff will try to 
arrange for the allocation of fields for 
which no offer has been made and will 
suggest, in cases where several offers have 
been made for the same field, the alloca- 
tion which seems to it most practicable. 
6. After the presidents, deans, trustees, 
committees, and librarians of each coop- 
erating institution have reached agree- 
ment, each library will announce the fields 
for which it is ready to accept formal re- 
sponsibility. 

7. Nothing in the proposed arrangement 
will limit in any way the freedom of any 
cooperating institution to purchase any 
materials it desires to secure. Librarians 
accepting this proposal will merely ac- 
cept affirmative responsibility for the com- 
pletion of certain fields, retaining the right 
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to abandon any field after reasonable no- 
tice of an intention to do so. In other 
fields, including those assigned for com- 
plete coverage to others, libraries will of 
course be free to purchase as their needs 
indicate. 

8. As soon as the allocation of fields is 
completed, the headquarters staff will 
publish in appropriate professional jour- 
nals the list of allocations made and ac- 
cepted, in order that the responsibilities of 
each library under the plan may be known 
to all librarians and all interested users 
of libraries. 


Cc 


In practical operation, this proposal would 
require the following action by each sub- 
scribing library: 

1. The prompt acquisition of all current 

publications in its allotted fields by or- 

dering all titles of research interest listed 
in the national trade bibliographies and 
also those in standard reviews. This may 
be done by each library ordering directly 
the books within the field for which it 
assumes responsibility or with the aid of 
agents, particularly in the smaller coun- 
tries, who may collect and ship all books 
for their country to a central office in the 

United States for distribution. 

2. The prompt transmission to the Li- 

brary of Congress of 

a. A catalog card for each title in a form 
suitable for use as copy for coopera- 
tive cataloging as well as for insertion 
in the Union Catalog; 

b. A card suitable for filing in a new 
classed catalog to be maintained in the 
Library of «Congress, from which 
printed subject bibliographies may 
later be drawn if the demand requires. 

It may prove wise to arrange for cen- 
tralized cataloging of some books, particu- 
larly those in minor languages. 


D 


It is proposed that the program outlined 
in section C be put into effect as soon after 
the close of the war as possible. 


E 
In addition to carrying through the steps 
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enumerated in section B above, the head- 

quarters staff of this project would make 

plans and prepare a budget for future op- 
erations, including 

1. Acquisition abroad. It is anticipated 
that it may prove desirable for the central 
office of the project to conduct corre- 
spondence with agencies in many, if not all, 
foreign countries, and the central office 
may even have to take charge of the buy- 
ing from certain countries and of ma- 
terials in certain languages. 
2. Cataloging. In the same way it may 
prove desirable for the central office to 
act as the representative of the participat- 
ing libraries in the cooperative cataloging 
of books in certain languages. If these 
books are purchased through a central 
office, an opportunity for centralized cat- 
aloging will be offered or the office might 
farm out such materials to properly 
equipped libraries for cooperative catalog- 
ing. 

3. Classed Union Catalog. Here the 
central office would have no very serious 
role to play but might have to supervise 
the provision of cards to the Library of 
Congress. 

4. Change in assignments as they become 

desirable or necessary. 

The cost of the central office after the 
first two years cannot be estimated at this 
time, but it should be organized in such a 
way that it can become self-supporting in 
not less than five years. 


Two major criticisms of the foregoing 
proposal have been made. First, it has 
been asserted that the plan is too large to 
be carried out and that the attempt is use- 
less. The sponsors do not hesitate to ad- 
mit the magnitude of the project and the 
difficulties that are sure to arise but they 
are convinced that the results will justify 
a real effort along these lines and that in- 
formation and experience of great value 
for future planning will be gained. 

Second is the objection that inclusive 
acquisition of the sort proposed ignores 
the fact that selection is fundamental in 
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the philosophy of librarianship. Here the 
sponsors reply that they agree as to the 
importance of selection but that no li- 
brarian or group of librarians is wise 
enough to be sure of just what will and 
will not be needed at some future date, 
while a relatively slight addition to—or 
reallocation of—the funds now expended 
by American research libraries will insure 
us against errors of judgment by preserv- 
ing at least one copy of each book some- 
where in the country. When they know 
that this safeguard is being taken, then 
librarians, except in the field or fields for 
which they have taken inclusive respon- 
sibility, should be free to buy selectively 
without misgivings. 


Funds Not Yet Available 


As has been noted, the foregoing pro- 
posal was approved by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and by the 
appropriate library organizations. Efforts 
to obtain funds for putting it into opera- 
tion have not, however, been successful. 

The sponsors of the proposal are unwill- 
ing to give up. They are continuing their 
attempts to obtain foundation support but 
immediate success does not appear likely 
and valuable time is being lost. It is of 
great importance that the preliminary 
steps be completed before the war is over. 

It is possible that the money might be 
If each 


raised among interested libraries. 


member of the Association of Research 
Libraries would give four hundred dol- 
lars per year, or perhaps somewhat less 
for two years, and if a little help could 
be obtained elsewhere, it should be pos- 
sible to proceed. 

Finally, an alternative would be to con- 
centrate on certain phases of the plan or 
to deal only with material from Latin 
America, some of the minor European 
countries, Russia, or China, as represent- 
ing areas where present acquisitions are 
most inadequate. In this way a good deal 
might be learned at small expense and li- 
brarians would later be in a better posi- 
tion to develop the proposal on a broad 
scale. With this in mind, a special session 
of the Association of Research Libraries 
was held recently, and proposals were 
made for action in the areas mentioned. 

It is hoped, however, that it need not 
be long before the comprehensive program 
can be attempted. There seems to be little 
question of the desirability of the ends in 
view. American research libraries will 
not be contributing to scholarship as ade- 
quately and as economically as they ought 
until every book needed by research work- 
ers is acquired by some American library 
soon after publication, is listed in central 
union author and subject catalogs, is made 
available to other institutions by inter- 
library loan or microfilm, and need be 
cataloged only once. 


Book Sources in Spain 


SPANISH BOOK DEALERS AND PUBLISHERS have been listed as of 1943 by the Instituto 
Nacional del Libro Espanol. The list is reputedly complete, containing one thousand 
seven hundred names and consisting of six parts: publishers in Madrid, Barcelona, and 
the provinces; booksellers in Madrid, Barcelona, and the provinces. A copy has been 
received by the Library of Congress which has made the list a part of its collections to 
be available for use, interlibrary loan, or photocopying. 
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By STANLEY PARGELLIS 


Building a Research Library 


Should the acquisition policy of the research 
library be inclusive or selective? The 
librarian of the Newberry Library pre- 
sents the case for selectivity. 


T ANY TIME within the last two hun- 
dred years comment on this assigned 
topic would have taken both courage and 
humility. Comment today, in the middle 
of an intellectual revolution which is af- 
fecting our concepts of research, takes a 
measure of foolhardiness to boot. The 
only justification for any librarian putting 
himself into such a vulnerable position is 
that, simply because he is a librarian, he 
must come to some conclusions of his own. 
The real burden, the real responsibility, 
of building a research library falls on his 
shoulders. He is expected to put on its 
shelves both books which scholars want 
now and books which they will want fifty 
or a hundred years hence. He must hazard 
some guesses therefore about the meaning 
of research and distinguish to his own 
satisfaction between the various mental 
exercises to which that honorable name 
today is applied, knowing well that what 
he himself does will have some influence 
upon the character of research in the fu- 
ture. If the president of his university or 
the dean of his graduate school is a far- 
sighted man, he may get some help there. 
But mostly he must act alone. 

What therefore shall the librarian buy 
or beg? To what, out of this Niagara of 
modern print and typescript, shall he pay 
the dignity of preservation? What shall 
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he try to acquire in the out-of-print mar- 
ket or rescue from attics and their equiva- 
lent? 

To these questions, which represent the 
most important of the librarian’s many 
functions, he seems to be giving four main 
answers. 


Leave-It-to-the-Faculty Method 


The easiest and perhaps the wisest an- 
swer involves the simple recognition of 
the fact that the great libraries of the 
world have been accumulated by many 
hands and minds. The accumulation has 
been often accidental. In this niche are 
books on sixteenth century Italian mechan- 
ics, sought out patiently over many years 
by a great subway engineer; in that, is 
the rare and precious library of a man 
who liked Bibles and Shakespeare, Bunyan 
and the Roman Index. Here sit the 
working books of a scholar who made the 
Risorgimento his field; there, a thousand 
volumes on the Frisian language put to- 
gether by a dictionary-maker with a spe- 
cial hobby. Every library of standing has 
treasures so amassed, and they give it its 
variety and its glory. They represent the 
interest and quirks of those rare and gifted 
individuals who simply like to collect 
books, and perhaps the best thing for a 
librarian to do is first to encourage his 
administration to hunt out and appoint 
to endowed chairs more professors who 
are such individuals and then to turn over 
to them enough money each year to satisfy 
their desires. Three university libraries in 
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this country, in turn, have been wise 
enough to give his own way to one great 
English historian who was just such a 
collector; each of them has been perma- 
nently enriched thereby. 

Unfortunately this method, if method 
it can be called, does not work out as well 
as it might. Librarians would have an 
easy time of it if there were attached to 
their staffs, as in theory is the case in a 
university, a group of scholars telling them 
what to buy. Most professors, however, 
lack the collecting instinct. They expect 
a book to be on the shelves when they 
want it. Some will make recommenda- 
tions now and then or even put in a list 
of desired books. But few have the urge 
to read catalogs or keep a weather eye out 
for libraries which might be acquired or 
chase down in person some alluring lead. 

In a few places librarians still unhap- 
pily appear to resent “interference” from 
the faculty, as if a suggestion that they 
buy a book impugned their judgment and 
criticized their fitness for their job. 

Nor do university administrations, in 
appointing new professors, always pay suf- 
ficient attention to the strengths of the 
library. Every library has in it more 
than one magnificent torso, a splendid col- 
lection of books on some subject which 
was lovingly acquired during some great 
scholar’s life and never either kept up or 
even used after his death. There it lies, 
accumulating dust, to the sorrow of other 
scholars in the field and to the dismay of 
its custodian. The new man who could 
develop it, attract students, and turn out 
useful work, may sit elsewhere without 
the tools he needs, while the administra- 
tion chooses someone in a different field. 

The leave-it-to-the-faculty method of 
building a research library, then, while 
potentially the best and soundest, is too 
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clogged by lack of cooperation between 
administration, faculties, and librarians to 
be wholly depended upon. The librarian 
must develop others. 


Follow-the-Crowd Method 


He may be forgiven, if not praised, for 
adopting the follow-the-crowd method. 
There are fads in book collecting. Fifty 
years ago a Doré-illustrated book cost 
money and a Zenger imprint could be 
picked up for a dollar. Today it is the 
Zenger which is sought for. Fashions 
derive from various sources. A famous 
doctor may get an interest in old medical 
books, encourage the development of medi- 
cal history, send prices sky-high, and cause 
every medical library in the country to 
follow suit. Not long ago a Petty or a 
Bentham nestled among the other ten- 
shilling books in a catalog; now they are 
headlined. The cause is the development 
of interest in the history of economic 
theory, itself an expression, in these days 
of conflicting ideologies, of a general in- 
terest in the history of thought. Printed 
lists of the hundred best books or of high 
spots, if launched with some authority be- 
hind them, may likewisé become guides 
to buying. They reflect, in a way, our 
recent discovery of the richness of our 
American heritage. Infected by the same 
discovery are those libraries which have 
recently gone in for Western Americana, 
though yesterday no one in them knew 
the difference between a Hall and a Mc- 
Kenney and Hall. A librarian who keeps 
up with the procession by following cur- 
rent trends in collecting can console him- 
self with the thought that at any rate he 
can never be behind it. Such buying, of 
course, is expensive. It is also an illustra- 
tion that in the book business the economic 
laws of perfect competition, with all the 
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wastefulness which it brings, still apply. 
It also seems a little unoriginal and un- 
certain. 


Grab-All Method 


In order to escape such uncertainty 
some librarians follow the grab-all method. 
That method requires careful examination. 
It is based upon a kind of faith, a phi- 
losophy of scholarship, that every piece of 
paper with marks upon it has now or will 
some day have value to some as yet un- 
identified researcher. People who hold 
this faith in an extreme form shudder 
whenever they hear of anything being de- 
stroyed through carelessness or intent. 
They lay undtscriminating hands upon all 
they can get and to the best of their abil- 
ity see to it that nothing which may some 
day throw light upon this civilization or 
its predecessors shall perish from the earth. 
It is a laudable ambition, not the less 
laudable fo. being completely unrealizable. 

For of course it is physically impossible 
to realize. There is not enough ware- 
house space available to libraries at the 
moment to save even a single year’s output 
of books, pamphJets, advertising material, 
magazines, reports, and especially letters. 
Nor can everything which might some 
day be of value to an unknown student 
possibly be got and stored away. Some 
editors of learned journals deliberately 
and in malice clean out their correspond- 
ence files every six months, thereby making 
it impossible for any student to appraise 
finally their judgment, editorial skill, and 
acumen. Writers destroy their first 
drafts. How many university librarians 
make systematic effort to acquire all the 
letters and papers of each of their faculty 
—these records of valiant fighters against 
the forces of ignorance and indifference? 
Who does or should do anything about the 
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wastebaskets of the world, with their daily 
evidence of the hopes and burdens of 
mankind? Clearly enough, they are 
emptied and will continue to be emptied. 
All librarians, even the grab-all variety, 
are therefore selective librarians. Selec- 
tivity is forced upon them; whether they 
will or no, strive as ever they may not to 
be, they are selective still. Some things 
indeed they may save, but the precious 
things, the working notes of some twenti- 
eth century Shakespeare, say, are bound 
to join those of his predecessor in oblivion. 

Philosophically speaking, the grab-all 
method represents a curious and transitory 
characteristic of much modern scholarship. 
In Europe they speak of “la méthode 
statistique, la méthode Américaine.” 
Those who apply it have the conviction 
that truth is mathematical, that it can be 
found by counting. If a hundred Baby- 
lonian tiles give us some insight into the 
nature of ancient business and social 
transactions, a hundred thousand would 
give a thousand times as much, In its 
worst form, this kind of scholarship has 
produced such dissertations as that famous 
one on the use of the word “the” in the 
sixteenth century; it has permitted hun- 
dreds of graduate students to believe that 
the worth of their papers is directly pro- 
portional to the length of their bibliogra- 
phies; and it has turned out as doctoral 
dissertations some of the most ephemeral 
and worthless literature of our time. It 
is this kind of thinking which has set us to 
saving all the records of this present war 
and even devising new methods of making 
them to save, in such quantities that they 
can never all be used or understood. 
From the voluminous records of the last 
war few books have been written, and the 
Public Records Office is full of material 
on wars a century old which has never 
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been combed. There is such a thing, as 
every scholar knows, as having too much 
material, material in amounts which 
swamp judgment, stultify the imagination, 
and kill productive scholarship, which 
must feed on ideas and not figures. Good 
books come from the mind and not from 
card files, and a man might measure and 
index every brush stroke of Michelangelo, 
without understanding at all why his 
painting is good. 

My main point—that some selection on 
some basis is desirable, inescapable in fact 
—is nothing new. It is known to all great 
scholars. Some years ago the leading au- 
thority on the Old South, in company 
with a group of young students, looked 
over with a view to purchasing for a uni- 
versity library some fifteen large cases of 
letters which had been accumulated by a 
prewar Southern family. The youngsters 
would have bought the lot; the master 
picked out a single small assortment. 
“These only are worth keeping,” he said; 
“T don’t care what happens to the rest.” 


Buy-a-G ood-Book-W hen-Y ou-See-It 
Method 


Let us call the fourth, the last, and the 
best method of building a research li- 
brary the buy-a-good-book-when-you-see- 
it method. It is a definition of an aim 
adaptable in many ways. It holds good 
both for the great library and the small 
special one. A mass of manuscript, a 
pile of tracts, a litter of pamphlets, a 
bookseller’s catalog, or a publisher’s 
weekly—its principles, which are variable, 
can be applied to them all. In essence 
this is the method used by all librarians 
who recognize that not all of anything, 
not even of incunabula or 1640 books, 
is worth saving, who have the conviction 
and the courage to say, “I will not have 
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that book in this library.” Since in the 
nature of things librarians are compelled 
to be selective, it lets them be selective 
according to principles. 

Not, of course, to any single set of 
principles. Heaven forbid that all li- 
braries should be alike. Some rejoice in 
buying for quality’s sake materials which 
others would not have in the place. Some 
may even buy, in a single field or two, 
what most others would consider trash. 
But the point remains, that a book is not 
bought because someone wrote it and 
persuaded or paid a publisher to put it 
out but because it is something for which 
at least one intelligent critic can find 
good reason. It is not sufficient reason 
for acquiring material in which no first- 
rate critic can see any merit whatsoever 
that some day some poor graduate stu- 
dent may be lured or forced into wading 
through it. Posterity will give thanks to 
be spared that dissertation. 

Specifically, then, the great research 
library should deliberately set out to ac- 
quire the best books in any field. That 
is no easy assignment. The British 
Museum, perhaps because it is a deposit 
library, does not have all the best books 
printed in the English language. It was 
ten years before a certain book written 
by an American scholar, a minor classic 
in its field, was acquired by the British 
Museum. 

One of the skills we lack is intelligent 
bibliography-making. Libraries put out 
proudly long lists of all their holdings in 
some subject, with a worthless item which 
should have been stifled at the moment 
of its birth occupying as much space as 
the best book in the field. The student 
can’t distinguish between them, and the 
list doesn’t tell him. He flounders, 
wastes time, and comes to distrust all 
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such inclusive lists, which thereby serve 
no purpose but the encouraging of other 
libraries to acquire what they should not 
need. An intelligent young scholar of 
my acquaintance, recently faced with the 
problem of naming and commenting upon 
all the best editions, all the best supple- 
mental material, and all the best second- 
ary work in his field, came to the 
conclusion, after looking at lists and so- 
called bibliographies, that there was a 
vast conspiracy on the part of libraries to 
compel him to spend his time on trash 
and inferior stuff. Library schools might 
well emphasize courses in selective bib- 
liography-making; it is an art which can 
be acquired. 

In the new Cambridge bibliography of 
English literature there are some 2500 
entries under Shakespeare. Perhaps 
forty of these are really good books which 
contribute something to our critical ap- 
preciation and understanding. By that 
same proportion, if there are fifteen mil- 
lion books in the world—or is it ten or 
twenty—250,000 of these do the job of 
carrying the accumulated wisdom and 
knowledge of civilized man. Go further 
if that figure seems pitifully small. Say 
there are two or three hundred books on 
Shakespeare which a thoughtful scholar 
ought to read before he ventures into a 
book of his own. By that proportion a 
library of a million and a half volumés, 
if they were the right ones, would suffice 
for the creative scholar. Only the book- 
keeping kind of scholar, the counter, 
would find them too few. 


Conclusion 


The point of this brief paper is the 
same point which is being made today in 
other connections. The librarian who 
deliberately and undiscriminately gathers 
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in everything he can is traitor to our 
civilization, which has always, until the 
last half-century or so, recognized that 
some things are better than others. He 
is preserver of mediocrity, slave to the 
fiction of size, and servant to a specious 
gospel of relativity in human affairs. 

A final word, lest those in the preced- 
ing paragraph seem much too uncritical, 
should be said on special collections. If 
a great research library has the best books 
on all subjects, it should have too its 
special collections, which are deliberately 
more inclusive and which give it, to re- 
peat, its variety and glory. If collected 
by a scholar or a discriminating collector, 
these too will be selective. It would be 
a poor Shakespearean library, a travesty 
on scholarship and the bard both, that 
bought every pamphlet which contained 
his name. The tragedy about special col- 
lections is that, among modern libraries, 
they are too often duplicated. It is a 
strange commentary upon the comrade- 
ship which binds scholars together that 
one librarian, if he has started a collec- 
tion on, say, accipitraria, scarcely dare 
tell his brother librarian. There is no 
need for duplication of collections which 
only a handful of scholars, within the 
next century or so, will ever use. Let 
the accipitrarians travel to their books. 
On the other hand, there is great need 
for the starting of new special collections, 
either on new subjects like plastics or 
neo-mercantilism or jive which our chang- 
ing age produces or on the many interests 
of every description in the local region 
where the library is situated. Such a 
service to one’s own community will 
nourish, in time, that local patriotism 
upon which all sound national feeling 
must be based and without which interna- 
tional understanding is impossible. 
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By CHARLES F. GOSNELL 


Obsolescence of Books 
in College Libraries 


Dr. Gosnell is librarian of Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, N.Y., and associate in 
library service, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University. This report is 
based on a thesis submitted at New York 
University in September 1943. 


HE PROBLEM of maintaining efficient 
college library book collections re- 
quires consideration of the effects of 
obsolescence and planning for the segre- 
gation or withdrawal of obsolete mate- 
rials. Heretofore obsolescence has been 
considered principally with reference to 
individual and specific titles rather than 
to groups of books, but no general plan- 
ning can be done except on a quantitative 
For evaluation of libraries by. ac- 
crediting agencies, it is important to have 
a fairly simple and precise basis for com- 
parison of libraries and lists of books with 
regard to obsolescence or the presence 
of obsolete material. By quantitative 
analysis, primarily of three lists of recom- 
mended books and secondarily by analysis 
of library collections, the writer believes 
that he has presented a clearer picture of 
obsolescence than has previously been 
available. Tentative conclusions in the 
form of comparative rates of obsolescence 
for various groups of material are re- 
ported as suggestive for further study. 
Several years ago the writer called 
attention to the fact that Shaw and Mohr- 
hardt showed marked preference for 
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newer books in their lists of books for 
college libraries... He pointed out that 
this preference fell into a rough pattern 
of distribution which was essentially the 
same in each of the lists and suggested 
several questions as to the nature and 
significance of these curves of distribu- 
tion. He now presents a progress report 
of his efforts to answer some of these 
questions. 

The fundamental assumption in this 
study is that the compilers of the three 
select lists consciously or unconsciously 
followed certain principles of choice 
which are significant without reference 
to the particular titles chosen and that 
these principles may be discovered and 
studied by a form of documentary analy- 
sis of the lists. The principle of imme- 
diate interest is that of preference for the 
newer or more recent titles. “Newer” 
and “more recent” are of course relative 
terms referring in each case to the par- 
ticular time the list was compiled. Con- 
versely, this is the principle of obsolescence 
—that older books in general have less 
value for use in the college library. 


Statistical Bibliography 


The second assumption is that mere 
books (or titles) may be 


1“Books for College Libraries.” Library Journal 
65:531-32, June 15, 1940. : 

“Values and Dangers of Standard Book and Peri- 
odical Lists for College Libraries.” College and Re- 


search Libraries 2:216+20, June 1941. 
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analyzed for certain characteristics with- 
out reference to their individual titles. 
Statistical bibliography is a_ relatively 
new or uncultivated field. But the astro- 
nomical proportions to which some of our 
libraries, their catalogs, and bibliographies 
in general are growing must force li- 
brarians to consider collections of books 
as populations. A typical example of 
what can be done is the study of “certain 
biological properties” of literature by 
Wilson and Fred.? 

This assumption demands that individ- 
ual titles, especially the exceptional (and 
therefore more noteworthy) ones, be 
forgot; that attention be to the group 
as a whole—its averages and general 
trends. The larger the groups, the 
greater the play of many factors and the 
more reliable the conclusion. Life in- 
surance mortality tables are not primarily 
based on infant deaths or the longevity 
of octogenarians but on these and all 
others of the population. A study of book 
obsolescence or mortality will not depend 
primarily upon ephemera or classics but 
upon all kinds of books. The very multi- 
plicity of causes of death seems to lend 
stability to the human mortality rate. 

The causes of book mortality or obso- 
lescence are many, varying from pure fad 
through extension of scientific knowledge, 
technological changes, to fundamental 
changes in our civilization. The object 
of the present study has been, not to dis- 
cover or classify these causes, but to 
analyze their total effect. Deterioration 
or destruction of books is not true obso- 
lescence, and no consideration has been 
given to the physical properties or condi- 
tions of books. 


? Wilson, P. W., and Fred, E. B. “The Growth 
Curve of a Scientific Literature; Nitrogen Fixation by 
Plants.” Scientific Monthly 41:240-50, September 
1935. 


Distribution of Imprint Dates 


The fundamental data of the study 
were the dates of publication of titles 
included in the three lists. The signifi- 
cant features of the distribution curves* 
were: (1) There is a rapid rise in num- 
ber of titles per year, going backward 
for the first few years preceding the date 
of issue of each respective list; (2) The 
maximum number of titles per year oc- 
curs within three years preceding the 
publication of each list; (3) After this 
maximum is reached, the number of im- 
prints per year drops rapidly at first and 
then more slowly, approaching the base 
line of zero asymptotically in the early 
years. The initial rise may be ascribed 
to lag in selection of books. This lag is 
due to delay in appearance of reviews 
and acceptance by scholars. The drop, 
rapid at first but slower as the age of 
remaining titles increases, is expressive 
of a preference for newer books over old 
or rejection of older titles for the newer, 
because the older ones have become obso- 
lete. 

This pattern is repeated independently 
for each of the three lists. The latter 
part does not show in the Shaw supple- 
ment for 1931-38, because, as a sup- 
plement, titles over nine years old were 
automatically excluded. The pattern is 
not markedly affected by the rate of book 
production as derived from annual tables 
in the Publishers’ Weekly* It is a func- 
tion of the age of the titles at the time 
each list was compiled rather than of 
any other observed variables. 

From the fall in the curves it is im- 
mediately evident that the older a title 
is at a given time of selection, the less 

Illustrated in CoHege and Research Libraries 
2:218, June 1941. 


‘U. S. Book Production, 1920-1939." Publishers’ 
Weekly 139:232, Jan. 18, 1941. 
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are its chances of being selected or of 
surviving the selective process. In gen- 
eral, each preceding year back from the 
date of selection is represented by fewer 
titles. That is, if in a given subject 
group there are one hundred titles 23 
years old and ninety titles 24 years old, 
the rate of obsolescence between age 23 
and 24 is 10 per cent. 

If a similar select list were to be pre- 
pared one year later, the group of one 
hundred would have become one year 
older (from 23 to 24) and, suffering 
the same rate of obsolescence, be reduced 
to ninety. And if the rate from age 24 
to 25 were approximately the same, the 
group of ninety would drop to approxi- 
mately eighty-one. And similarly, the 
drop from eighty-one would be to sev- 
enty-three. Conceivably the process con- 
tinues indefinitely, with the older groups 
becoming practically zero. 

Several curves were considered for fit- 
ting to the data, including the normal 
curve, the logarithmic normal curve, 
Pearson’s types I, III, and LX, and oth- 
ers. But a satisfactory fit was not se- 
cured and logic indicated that the 
opposing forces of lag and obsolescence 
should be isolated. By dropping data 
for the rising portion of the curve for 
the first few years and limiting consid- 
eration to the rate of decline after the 
early maximum was reached, the effect of 
lag was substantially eliminated. 

The curves thus remaining are pre- 
sented in Diagram 1. Data for the Shaw 
and Mobhrhardt lists have been grouped 
in five-year periods for simplicity, but 
this could not be done for the Shaw sup- 
plement. A similar curve for book cir- 
culation at Hamilton College Library is 
included and will be described later. 

These curves, plotted on a logarithmic 
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scale, or the data, plotted in logarithms, 
tend to form a straight line. Pearson’s 
criteria of moments indicate his Type X, 
the exponential curve. Thus the curve 
of organic decay appears as the expres- 
sion of obsolescence : 
y = yob* 

where (y) is the number of titles, (y.) 
the number of titles at the maximum or 
initial point, with lag eliminated, and 
(x) is time elapsed. When 

®=>1-—b 
(@) omega, becomes the annual rate of 
decrease in the curve, or the rate of ob- 
solescence. Per cent of decrease is ex- 
pressed by (100@). 

This rate is almost the exact opposite 
of the rate of compound interest. It 
indicates the rate at which the principal 
or capital is decreased instead of in- 
creased. 

By shifting the equation to logarithmic 
form: 

log y = log y. + x log b 
an equation of the type: 
Y=A+BX 

the curve takes the form of a straight 
line. By the short method of least squares 
this is easily fitted to the data in loga- 
rithmic form. For simple graphic analy- 
sis and illustration, the data of imprint 
dates may be plotted directly on semi- 
logarithmic grids, as already indicated. 

For easy computation and quick graphic 
checking, the data of imprint dates may 
be grouped into five-year periods and 
immediately transferred into logarithms. 
Plotting of logarithms is illustrated for 
four subject sections in Diagram 2. 


Rates of Obsolescence 


By means of the formulae and methods 
outlined above, the rates of obsolescence 
have been computed for nineteen subject 
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groups in the select lists; they are pre- 
sented in Table I. The number of 
groups has been reduced to nineteen for 
two reasons. First, Shaw and Mohr- 
hardt did not use exactly the same clas- 
sifications, e.g., “Romance Languages” as 
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tion of the list the number of titles 
chosen was 8.1 per cent smaller than for 
the preceding year. That is, if there 
were 500 titles ten years old, there were 
some 8.1 per cent fewer, or approximately 
460 in the eleven-year-old group; and 
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IMPRINT Dates oF TITLES IN THE SELEcT Lists AND CIRCULATION 
AT HAMILTON COLLEGE 


used by Shaw was split by Mohrhardt 
into “French” and “Spanish.” Second, 
some subject classes such as “Botany” and 
“Zoology” were too small for effective 
separate treatment and similar enough to 
combine readily into larger groups. 
Table I reads as follows: For the en- 
tire Shaw List the rate of obsolescence 
is 8.1 per cent. For “Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene” it is 21.6 per cent. 


This rate is highest in rank of all sub-. 


ject groups in the Shaw List. In the 
number of titles which comprise it, this 
subject ranks eighteenth. 

The rate of 8.1 indicates that in gen- 
eral for each year back from the compila- 
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8.1 per cent of 460 fewer, or 421, in the 
twelve-year-old group. 

These rates may be compared by rank 
but as ratios they cannot be added or 
averaged. 

It is evident that there is substantial 
agreement in (@) for each subject in the 
three lists. The rank correlation be- 
tween the rates for the Shaw List and 
the supplement is +.53; between Shaw 
and Mohrhardt, +.84; between the 
Shaw supplement and Mohrhardt, +.66. 

Further detailed analysis reveals no 
direct relationship between the size or 
total number of titles in a subject group 
and its (@) nor between ‘the number of 
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titles in the maximum year and (@). 

The rate of obsolescence seems to be 
a property peculiar to each subject and 
not a variable dependent upon some other 
continuous variable. No other ordinal 
relationship of the respective subject sec- 
tions has been found to correlate definite- 





Education” and “Chemistry and Physics.” 
But “Geography,” one of the smallest 
groups, has'a medium rate. And “Mathe- 
matics,” “Music,” and “Philosophy” are 
small groups with low rates. 

The Mohrhardt List, as a whole, is the 
smallest of the three and has the highest 
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THE RATE OF OBSOLESCENCE 





ly with (@) in either the positive or the 
negative. 

There is a slight tendency for some 
larger subjects to have a lower rate. 
Perhaps conversely, a subject having a 
lower rate may have a tendency to ac- 
cumulate more titles. This is true in 
“English,” “History,” and “General ;” yet 
“Mathematics,” “Music,” and “Philoso- 
phy” all among the smaller subjects, fall 
low in (@). 

Similarly, small subjects might be small 
because their titles do not long survive, 
i.e., because their rate of obsolescence was 
high. This may be the case with “Physical 
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rate. The Shaw supplement is small in 
total but limited to only ten years. The 
totals for each of these years are much 
nearer to those of the original Shaw List 
for titles of the same age. 

In some fields, such as “Chemistry and 
Physics,” “Psychology,” and “Mathemat- 
ics,” a large proportion of current research 
is published in professional journals. 
Many of the books are either textbooks or 
handbooks and reference books. The bear- 
ing of this fact on obsolescence is difficult to 
evaluate. From one point of view the 
need for current publication is met by 
the journals and the output of new book 
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titles is consequently reduced. Converse- any such changes within the limits of the 
ly the rapid developments characterized present study. The entire process of 
by the journal articles must occasion selection for all three of the lists took 
frequent revisions and changes in text- place within eleven years (1929-40). 
books and handbooks and should be re- This period is not long enough to show 
flected in a high rate of obsolescence. clearly any fundamental changes. 

The problem of such obsolescence in the The possibility of a general shift in the 
field of technical books has been dra- rate during the period 1890-1920 is sug- 


matically stated by Thompson.° gested by the yearly totals for the Shaw 
Sey and Mohrhardt lists and in many subject 
Fluctuations in (w) sections. In the process of fitting the 


It is quite possible that the (@) for a_ straight lines, it was found that nearly 
given subject might change over a span all curves rose above the straight lines 
of years. This change might be due to for the period of 1900-10. In the suc- 
a general change in approach or in ceeding ten-year period they fell below. 


TABLE I 
Rate or Osso.escence (w) In THE THree Sececr Lists 














Shaw "31 Shaw Supplement Mohrhardt 
Subject Section 100 w Size 100 w Size 100 w Size 
w Rank Rank w Rank Rank w Rank Rank 

Total 8.1 8.4 9.6 
Physical Education, Health | 21.6 I 18 31.3 1 19 16.2 3 17 
Education 15.3 2 10 9.0 11 9 | 13.2 9 7 
Economics 13.2 3 5 19.1  - | 1§.2 4 5 
Chemistry, Physics 12.9 4 16 23.4 2 9 21.7 I 14 
Psychology 12.4 5 17 $.5 1§ 12 17.8 2 1S 
Sociology 11.7 6 9 19.7 3 7 13.7 7 10 
Political Science 10.9 7 x 14.8 6 6 | 14.5 5 11 
Geography 9.6 s 19 10.7 10 «18 13.6 x 18 
Botany, Zoology 7.9 9 13 14.7 7 9 14.0 6 x 
Religion 7.7 10 12 1.6 18 14.5 9.1 14 12 
History 6.7 11.5 2 8.2 12 1 | 95 13 2 
Fine Arts 6.7 11.5 7 14.6 6. | 10.7 I 6 
English 6.5 13 1 4.1 16 2 | 8.6 45 1 
General, Astronomy, 

Geology 6.9 %& 3 7.1 14 4 | 10.9 10 3 
Mathematics 6.0 15 15 1.5 19 17 | 6.2 19 19 
Foreign Languages 5.7 16 4 12.8 9 5 | 6.7 18 4 
Music 4:9 17 14 15.9 a | 10.7 12 16 
Philosophy 4.2 18 11 3.6 17 14.5 | 7.4 16.5 13 
Classics 4-0 19 6 7.4 ss 19 | 7-4 16.5 9 











methodology in a subject or to a sudden This pattern or cycle is a function of 
increase of interest or expansion in the contemporary conditions, not of the age 
field. It has not been possible to isolate of the titles. 

_* Thompson, J. S. The Technical Book Publisher The rise may be ascribed to a number 
~ he New York, New York Public Library, of factors: (a) an increased production 
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of books in the period; (b) an increased 
proportion of desirable books in the pe- 
riod; and (c) survival of a larger pro- 
portion of these titles because enough 
stronger titles did not appear in the war 
years immediately following. The drop 
may be due to a reverse of these condi- 
tions. Certainly it was not due to drop 
in production alone, for there was a 
wealth of publications in history and po- 
litical science during the war years. It 
is more likely that the very urgency and 
immediacy of these publications in a 
critical period condemned them to short 
life. 

A much larger volume of data, cover- 
ing a longer span of time, would be re- 
quired to demonstrate conclusively the 
nature and extent of fluctuations in (@) 
for given subjects. 

In this connection Sorokin has de- 
clared that “purely quantitative [astro- 
nomical] time cannot replace _ socio- 
cultural time and is inadequate for a 
study of sociocultural phenomena.’* As 
an example he points out that “One year 
of existence of a modern social group is 
packed with more numerous and greater 
changes than are fifty years of existence 
of some isolated primitive tribe.”” Some 
investigators have studied a similar prob- 
lem in the process of forgetting, where 
the nature and intensity of activities be- 
tween the learning period and the reten- 
tion test are factors. 


Mortality and Life Expectancy 


Fitting of the exponential equation to 
the data and computation of (@) makes 
possible certain generalizations regarding 
the life expectancy and mortality of books. 

*Sorokin, P. A. Sociocultural Causality, Space, 
Time. Durham, N.C., Duke University Press, 1943, 


Pp. 197. 
t [bid., p. 171. 
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Of course no definite statements can be 
made in terms of individual titles. But, 
regarding a given group, predictions can 
be made with the same justification as 
they are in similar situations in life in- 
surance and annuities. 

The annual mortality rate for any 
given group is expressed by (@), or, in 
terms of per cent, (100@). The number of 
titles remaining in the group (y,) after 
the lapse of a time (t) is given by: 

Yr = yo(1-@)* 

It is possible to compute the time re- 
quired to reduce the group to any given 
remainder and the average life or life 
expectancy. There are many applications 
of the exponential equation which have 
been fully explored by workers in other 
fields and they need not be mentioned 
here. Some of the simplest and most 
satisfactory analogies may be found in the 
field of radioactivity and the decay of 
radioactive substances. 


Comparison with Library Holdings 


The lists have been generally accepted 
as practical standards for college library 
collections. But no general principles 
which emerge from analysis of these lists 
can be generally accepted until they are 
compared and tested against actual library 
situations. To do this, samples were taken 
from the shelflists of five local libraries 
for four subject sections. The results of 
computation are presented in Table 2. Li- 
braries B, C, and D have acquired the 
bulk of their collections within the past 
twenty-five years. Libraries A and E are 
much older but each has followed a fairly 
systematic policy of weeding and discard- 
ing. 

Although there is strong agreement be- 
tween the libraries and the lists in rela- 
tive ranks of the coefficients for each 
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subject, it is evident that, in the aggregate, 
the coefficients or rates are lower for the 
libraries than for the lists. 

The interpretation of this difference 
between the libraries and the lists de- 
pends upon the point of view. A defender 
of the lists might say that the libraries 
have failed to add new material rapidly 
enough or in sufficient quantity and have 
failed to discard to a great enough extent. 

















TABLE 2 
Rares or Osso.escence 1s Cottece Lisraries 
Library 
Subject 
A B Cc D E 
Chemistry 
and physics 4.1 6.1 12.8 12.9 §.7 
Sociology 2.§ 11.0 10.§ 10.§ 2.1 
History as 9.8; 6.3 6.8 6.3 
Classics . 6 64" 35 * 





* Denotes negative results, i.¢., a preponderance 
of older material rather than new. 


Conversely, it may be said that the li- 
braries are successfully meeting the de- 
mands upon them—pragmatic proof of 
the validity of lower rates—and that the 
rates derived from the lists are too high, 
especially for the larger and older li- 
braries. It is obvious that in selecting for 
a list or in buying for a new library, 
certain preferences will accrue to the 
latest publications. Yet the balance in 
favor of the new may be so slight that the 
older library is not often justified in dis- 
carding an older title it already has for 
a new one which may be only slightly 
better. This may well be the situation in 
classics in libraries A and E, where almost 
no new titles have been added in recent 
years and where the demand is small. 

The absolute size of a collection may 
also be a factor in defining obsolescence. 
For one direction in which the scope of 
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a collection may be broadened is in greater 
emphasis on the historical background and 
development of a subject. Thus there 
is more reason for retaining examples of 
books which have become obsolete for 
ordinary daily use. 

The truth seems to lie somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. Only a careful 
analysis of each individual library and 
its functions will indicate the directions 
in which the emphasis should be. It is 
essential, however, that the problem be 
redefined and restudied at intervals of 
not more than ten years. And the li- 
brarian must campaign ceaselessly against 
the inevitable lag and inertia which, 
coupled with all too frequent lack of 
funds, prevents his attaining the ideal. 


Logsdon’s Study 


Further evidence from the point of 
view of compilers of lists has been pre- 
sented by Logsdon.* In his study of in- 
structional literature of sociology, he 
includes an extensive analysis of obso- 
lescence. His basic list of titles was 
gathered from reading lists in eighty-eight 
textbooks. He describes obsolescence in 
terms of the citation record of titles in 
three periods. From his table (p. 32) a 
rate of obsolescence (@) has been com- 
puted as .148 or 14.8 per cent. This 
would indicate that interest in the titles 
he found listed declined nearly 15 per 
cent each year. This is comparable with 
the rates listed in Table 1 for “Sociology,” 
viz.: Shaw, 11.7; supplement, 19.7; 
Mohrhardt, 13.7. Logsdon’s findings 
thus appear to be in substantial agreement 
with those already presented. 

* Logsdon, R. H. The Instructional Literature of 
Sociology and the Administration of College Library 


Book Collections. Chicago, 1942. torp. Unpub- 
lished thesis for Ph.D. 
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Circulation Experience 


The rates of obsolescence which have 
been presented so far have been computed 
on the basis of select lists, approaching 
ideal situations, and actual library collec- 
tions. Even actual library collections 
have something of the ideal about them, 
since they are gathered in anticipation of 
need. Actual experience in the use of 
books is desirable. Such experience is 
the daily life of any busy library but it is 
seldom recorded. An important excep- 
tion is Stieg’s study of circulation at Ham- 
ilton College.® 

In his Table 4 (p. 40) Stieg records the 
imprint dates of titles circulated. A curve 
for the data of 1938-39 has been plotted 
as a partof Diagram 1. The strong 
similarity between distribution of imprint 
dates in the three select lists and the 
distribution of imprint dates of titles cir- 
culated is apparent. The rate of obsoles- 
cence (@) may be computed from each 
column in Stieg’s table and expressed as 
follows: 


For 1938-39 5.0 per cent 
For 1939-40 4.8 per cent 
For 1940-41 4.9 per cent 


A rough mean may be taken at 4.9 for 
comparison with 8.1 for the Shaw List 
and 8.4 for the supplement. 

The lower rate at Hamilton for circu- 
lation may be accounted for in part by 
several circumstances. First, the collec- 
tion (“about 190,000 volumes”) is much 
larger than the lists and perforce must 
contain more older material. Second, the 
instructional program of the college may 
be planned to take advantage of greater 
resources by provision for use of older 

* Stieg, Lewis. “A Technique for Evaluating the 


College Library Book Collection.” Library Quarterly 
13:34-44, January 1943. 
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materials beyond that contemplated by the 
compilers of the select lists. ‘These com- 
pilers made virtually no provision (less 
than 0.2 per cent) for titles published 
prior to 1850, while at Hamilton 1.24 per 
cent of the circulation was in titles pub- 
lished prior to 1850, including even seven- 
teenth and sixteenth century titles. Some 
of the older titles may have been with- 
drawn because of interest in their physical 
form rather than for ordinary reading or 
reference use. On the other hand, these 
rates are closer to those derived from 
checking of the five library collections, as 
shown in Table 2. 


Suggestions for Further Study 


The writer is conscious of having 
scratched only the surface of one corner 
of a vast field. He hopes that he has 
turned up a few useful ideas and facts. 
It seems worth while to list some of the 
possibilities for future research and practi- 
cal application. Much of the practical 
application must await further research in 
clarification and standardization of many 
phases. 

The coefficients of obsolescence pre- 
sented here are by no means final. Their 
computation has been presented in support 
and illustration of the method. It remains 
to standardize them by application to 
large groups of libraries and by further 
study. 

What happens when a library does not 
discard old books is itself a problem for 
further study. By what curve or law the 
growth of libraries takes place and what 
may be expected in the future, are open 
questions, 


Analysis of Collections 


The writer believes that a powerful 
tool can be built for the analysis of book 
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collections. Heretofore libraries have 
been compared with respect to size of their 
collections and annual additions or with 
respect to their holdings of specific titles. 
Now it should be possible to evaluate in 
quantitative terms at least one factor in 
the quality of collections. 

The extent to which the (@) computed 
for a given library may differ from a 
generally accepted standard may be taken 
as an objective indication of its deviation 
from the norm. It must be remembered, 
however, that such figures as may be de- 
rived are no substitute for special ex- 
pressed purposes or policies of a given 
library. If a library chooses to be dif- 
ferent and has good reasons, therein lies 
the justification for deviation. But the 
deviation can still be measured. 

Comparison of the (#) for a given sub- 
ject or collection in a library with a 
generally accepted standard can be the 
basis for an evaluation or for corrective 
action. For example, if in a study of 
its collection of sociology a college library 
finds an (@) of .o1 whereas the generally 
approved figure for comparable libraries 
is at least .o8, there is an obvious devia- 
tion from the norm. The cause for this 
deviation may be thaf (a) the library is 
not adding new books in sufficient quan- 
tities and (b) that it is not discarding 
older material. If the generally accepted 
(yo) for sociology is forty titles within 
five years (i.e., the maximum point on the 
curve as described) and the library has 
only twenty titles at maximum, then at 
least part of the difficulty is evident. It is 
failure to add sufficient new material each 
year. 

But if the library has been adding an 
average of forty titles per year, the slight 
slope of the curve is due to failure to dis- 
card older materials. This failure may 
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be examined in the light of the purposes 
of the library. If there is a deliberate 
policy of retaining otherwise obsolete ma- 
terial for some definite purpose, no further 
justification is needed. But it must be 
remembered that the costs of housing and 
caring for the older material can legiti- 
mately be chargeable only to this special 
use. 


Administrative Problems 


New light on many administrative 
problems in the gathering and maintenance 
of library collections can be cast by com- 
putations from the exponential formula 
or by simple graphic illustration. 

An offer of a large gift of older ma- 
terial can be weighed with regard to what 
it will do to the present distribution of a 
library. It might fill in a gap left in the 
past but, more likely, it will increase the 
proportion of obsolescent material. And, 
if the library is to maintain the same 
standards in the future, the pace of add- 
ing new books and discarding old ones 
will have to be accelerated. 

For the college library faced with the 
necessity of storing or setting aside the 
lesser-used portions of its collections, as 
suggested by many and practiced by few, 
the formula and rates may be used in 
planning what to segregate and in estimat- 
ing the demand for segregated material. 

Assuming an (@) of .05 for an entire 
collection, as suggested by the experience 
at Hamilton College, the half-life will be 
approximately fourteen years. That is, 
half of the useful collection will be in 
titles fourteen years old or less. Likewise, 
three-fourths of the demand will be for 
books less than twenty-eight years old or 
certainly less than thirty years old. The 
average life or life expectancy would be 
about twenty years. 
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Titles over thirty years old in many 
college libraries comprise at least half 
of the collection. But only a small pro- 
portion are in active or potential demand, 
probably not more than 10 per cent. Thus 
50 plus 10 per cent, or 60 per cent of 
the collection, may account for 90 to 95 
per cent of the demand or circulation. 
Because the remaining 40 per cent would 
be used so little, these volumes might be 
removed to a less accessible place of storage 
with very little inconvenience. Or they 
might be removed from service entirely 
with a loss of only 5 to 10 per cent of the 
total use of the library. 

This loss of use would certainly be 
counterbalanced by a corresponding in- 
crease in efficiency in the use of the live 
material retained. 

Within a library it may be desirable to 
compare several sections, with a view to 
determining relative need for book funds.’° 
In budgeting departmental purchases it is 
important to know approximately how 
many titles are required each year in 
each subject and to know that replace- 
ments in such fields as classics are needed 
less urgently than in certain of the 
sciences. Conversely, the professor of 
classics may claim that money is more 
wisely spent on books with longer life 
expectancy. 

One of the least explored areas of cost 
accounting is that for public and semi- 

* Coney, Donald. “‘An Experimental Index for Ap- 
portioning Departmental Book Funds for a Univer- 


sity Library.” Library Quarterly 12:422-28, July 
1942. 
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public nonprofit institutions. Under- 
standing and statement of the rate of 
obsolescence of library book collections in 
financial terms would be an important 
contribution toward the solution of this 
problem. Such information should also 
provide a useful lever in annual budget 
requests. The librarian can readily dem- 
onstrate how many titles must be pur- 
chased annually to keep his collection up 
to the standards set for it. 

The publisher has other phases of the 
accounting problem. He must decide 
when to dispose of unsold inventories 
of older books. His editors must decide 
when a book needs to be revised or even 
when a new book is needed in a given 
field. Some help in these problems should 
come from knowledge of the rates of 
obsolescence for various types of book. 

Among the more general problems to 
the solution of which this study may make 
some contribution is that of the general 
rate of cultural evolution. Books repre- 
sent one of the higher forms of culture 
and the rate at which they are discarded 
and replaced may give some suggestion 
as to the rate of evolution of the general 
culture of which they form a part. Per- 
haps some future investigator with the 
means and spirit may find it possible to 
compare various culture groups in speed 
of evolution by study of their books. One 
might compare some of the relatively 
stable and permanent Oriental groups 
with the relatively dynamic state in Eu- 
rope and America. 
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By LOUIS R. WILSON 


The Library’s Role in 


College Instruction 


Dr. Wilson, for many years librarian of 
the University of North Carolina and 
subsequently dean of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago, read 
the following paper before the College 
and Reference Section of the North Caro- 
lina Library Association at Charlotte on 
Oct. 20, 1943. 


F” LIBRARIANS whose special field of 
activity is the facilitation of the use 
and understanding of print World War 
II has provided a shocking revelation. In 
the period when Congress was debating 
whether to draft pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers, it showed that 750,000 men of 
draft age had been rejected by the armed 
forces because they could not read and 
write. It showed that thousands of others 
could not qualify for training in special 
programs and that thousands of men who 
had had college training could not be 
commissioned as officers because they had 
not learned how to receive or transmit 
orders with full understanding and clar- 
ity. 

The shock experienced by librarians 
was not due to the novelty of the revela- 
tion but to the numbers involved. They 
had long suspected that the high per- 
centage of failures by students in college 
subjects had been due to limited vocabu- 
laries, low reading rate, and _ below- 
average reading comprehension. They 
had long been convinced that in certain 
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states and regions these limitations of read- 
ing ability were closely related to short 
school terms, poor libraries, and lack of 
instruction in effective methods of read- 
ing and study. They had not known how 
extensive such limitations were nor had 
they previously thought how serious the 
results of such limitations could be in a 
national crisis or in a period when a 
postwar program of world reorganization 
and readjustment must be thought out 
and carried into effect by the total popu- 
lation. 

The purpose of this paper grows out 
of this situation and is threefold. The 
paper is intended (1) to center attention 
upon the fact that college students served 
by the libraries represented at this con- 
ference are less well equipped as readers 
than students in other regions; (2) to de- 
scribe some of the measures which have 
been employed to improve instruction 
through library use; and (3) to suggest 
additional methods by which college study 
can be improved through library use. 

What are the facts concerning the read- 
ing abilities of entering students in North 
Carolina colleges? When I first became 
librarian at the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1901 I soon discovered that fre- 
quently as high as 40 per cent of the 
freshman class failed one or more of their 
examinations at the end of their first term 
of study. Without the benefit of sta- 
tistical or reading studies I came to the 
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conclusion that one of the contributing 
causes was the inability of many students 
to read with sufficient speed to cover the 
subjects assigned or to understand clearly 
what they were supposed to learn through 
reading. A key word in a sentence not 
understood meant for them failure to 
comprehend the paragraph or page in 
which the word appeared. 

Today the matter is largely removed 
from the area of speculation or opinion. 
Through state-wide and nationwide vo- 
cabulary tests and tests to determine the 
rate of reading and comprehension, the 
fact is well established that students in 
certain states and regions consistently 
rank above the nationwide average and 
that others rank below. The per cent of 
men of draft age rejected in World War 
I on account of reading limitations was 
particularly high in the South. The situa- 
tion in World War II has been similar. 
In 1942, when the reading of sixth-grade 
pupils in North Carolina schools was 
checked against the national average, it 
was found to be definitely below the na- 
tional average. Of the seven hundred 
freshmen entering the university in 1942, 
it was shown through vocabulary and 
reading tests that two hundred of the 
number were in need of remedial training 
for the removal of specific reading de- 
ficiencies. Nonresident students enter- 
ing the university from Northern and 
Midwestern states have consistently 
ranked higher on vocabulary and reading 
tests than resident students. 

Efforts to improve instruction through 
library use have been made by: (1) 
agencies other than colleges and libraries, 
(2) colleges, and (3) libraries, and have 
taken a number of forms, 


1Gordon, Mary Agnes, and Durost, Walter N. 
“The Sixth-Grade Testing Program.” North Carolina 
Education, v. 9, no. 3, 1942. 
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Outside Agencies 

Of the agencies other than colleges and 
libraries which have affected college li- 
brary use, the Carnegie Corporation has 
played a notable role.2 Through grants 
totaling $1,609,000 to 235 liberal arts, ju- 
nior, teachers, and Negro colleges between 
1929 and 1941, it has aided in building 
up book collections for the support of in- 
struction in specific subjects and has sharp- 
ly focused the attention of college presi- 
dents, deans, curriculum committees, and 
librarians upon the role of the library in 
college education. It has also given 
special collections of materials in art and 
music to a number of colleges, and 
through the various advisory committees 
which administered the grants has pub- 
lished the Shaw* and Mohrhardt* lists 
and numerous articles which have dealt 
with the organization, administration, and 
use of materials in teaching. 

The General Education Board has at- 
tacked the problem in a different manner. 
In 1936 it undertook, through a special 
seminar for college librarians held at the 
Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, to provide instruction in 
methods of integrating instruction and 
library use for librarians of eighteen 
Southern colleges and universities to which 
it was making grants for various purposes. 
Since that date it has helped finance a 
number of college workshops in which 
college library programs have been in- 
cluded; it has given individual Southern 
college librarians scholarships and fellow- 


2 Wilson, Louis R. “The Use of the tie [Poo in 
Instruction.” In John Dale Russell, ed. ron- 
tiers in College Instruction. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. 

* Shaw, Charles B. A List o 
Libraries, Chicago, American 
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haw, Charles B. A List of Books for College Li- 
braries 1931-1938. Supplement. Chicago, American 


Ley & ssociation, 1940. 
hardt, Foster A List of Books for Junior 
College Libraries. Chicago, American Library Asso- 
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ships for further study to fit themselves 
for more effective participation in the 
college program; and it has aided a group 
of colleges in making a self-survey of their 
instructional procedures, including library 
use. In the summers of 1941 and 1942 
it contributed to the support of special 
conferences of Southern colleges and uni- 
versities which emphasized the relation of 
the library to teaching and research.° 

Accrediting associations have likewise 
attempted to insure greater use of the 
library in the attainment of college edu- 
cational objectives. The North Central 
and Southern Associations of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools have steadily raised 
their standards for library service and 
have sought to increase the efficiency of 
the library as an integral part of the col- 
lege educational process. The Association 
of American Colleges has sought the same 
end through two additional means. In 
1940 it published Teaching with Books 
by Branscomb,® the emphasis of which 
was placed squarely upon the greater use 
of library materials, and during the pres- 
ent year it has scheduled 4 librarian on 
its arts program to spend three days at 
those colleges which request such service 
in conferring with administrative officers, 
library committees, members of the fac- 
ulty, library staff, and student body 
concerning matters relating to the enrich- 
ment of instruction through improved li- 
brary service. 

The efforts described so far have orig- 
inated outside the college. Those which 
have been made within the college have 
been primarily concerned with the curricu- 
Schesis.  “Gonarel, Rapest os the Wott Coote 
on Higher Education.” The Southern Association 
ety a Hartie Teaching with Books; A 
Study of College Libraries. Chicago, Association of 


American Colleges and American Library Association, 
1940. 
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lum. The adoption of a new type of 
curriculum inevitably produces a corre- 
sponding change in the character of library 
use. Three types of curriculum which 
have markedly affected library use may 
now be noted. 


The Junior College 


The first is the curriculum of the junior 
college, which grows out of the interests 
and needs of the individual student and 
is implemented largely by individual guid- 
ance and counseling. In such situations 
the library becomes one of the principal 
means for the integration of instruction. 
The library program of Menlo Junior 
School and College,’ developed in 1936 
after a self-survey of its library service, 
may be used to illustrate the effect of 
this type of curriculum. A reading coun- 
cil was appointed; space in the library 
for chairs, tables, open shelves, and facili- 
ties for displaying library materials was 
more than trebled; instruction in improv- 
ing silent reading was instituted ; students 
were encouraged to keep daily reading 
records; and reading records and the re- 
sults of reading tests were made available 
to faculty counselors. The book collec- 
tions were approximately doubled in four 
years; a divisional collection for the social 
sciences and classroom and dormitory li- 
braries were set up; musical recordings 
and reproductions of pictures were pro- 
vided; and a college-wide stimulation of 
desirable reading was inaugurated. 
Through a reading council, the combined 
library instructional efforts of the institu- 
tion were coordinated and an evaluation 
of the program in terms of the attain- 
ment of objectives was undertaken. 


™ Adams, Harlen Martin. The Junior College Li- 


brary ty te hicago, American Library Associa- 
tion and Stanford University Press, 1940. 
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The second curricular change that has 
greatly increased library use has grown 
out of the interest of colleges in general 
education. This interest has manifested 
itself through the survey or orientation 
course in junior colleges and the lower 
divisions of four-year colleges. The na- 
such courses requires little 

Their library implications, 
however, call for consideration. At the 
University of Chicago their library im- 
plications were fully considered before 
they were put into effect. A special li- 
brary was provided to house the materials 
selected to support them. An extensive 
syllabus including required and optional 
readings was developed for each of them. 
Reading materials were selected to cover 
all the objectives of the courses. Recency 
of publication was strongly emphasized. 
Duplication of titles was stressed and an 


ture of 
comment. 


extensive rental library service was also 
provided to supplement this service. 
This was only one part of the program. 
The syllabi have been frequently revised. 
New titles have been regularly added. 
Faculty counselors are available for con- 
sultation about any phase of the student’s 
work, including his use of library ma- 
terials. Discussion groups supplement 
general class meetings and assistance is 
given concerning methods of study and li- 
brary use. The use of the card catalog, 
encyclopedias, periodical indexes, and the 
principal reference materials of the main 
library is taught as an integral part of an 
English course required of all freshmen, 
and, in the event students seem unable to 
keep up with their reading assignments, 
they are sent to a reading clinic for testing 
and training in speed of reading and read- 
ing comprehension. Specially prepared 
* Boucher, Chauncey Samuel, and Brumbaugh, A. 


J. The Chicago College Plan. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1940. 
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motion pictures are also provided to sup- 
plement lectures, reading, and discussion. 


Florida Plan 


The University of Florida follows a 
different plan from that of Chicago in its 
effort to improve student study and read- 
ing.® Entering students are given exten- 
sive tests to discover physical defects, poor 
reading habits, confused or fuzzy think- 
ing, meager vocabulary, and limited ex- 
perience which may affect their study and 
understanding adversely. On the basis of 
the results of the tests, remedial programs 
are planned. Then, for ten weeks, a 
reading and discussion program is pre- 
scribed in which extension of vocabulary, 
increase in reading rate and comprehen- 
sion, and greater skill in selecting the 
central idea, in summarizing passages, in 
making outlines, in locating materials, and 
in performing all those exercises which aid 
one in mastering the ability to comprehend 
the written word, are emphasized. The 
program has been based upon a special 
collection of one thousand volumes, and 
attention to reading, writing, and speech 
difficulties is provided, through a reading, 
writing, and speech laboratory and the 
university library. A cumulative reading 
record is kept by each student and is made 
the basis of discussion and practice in 
writing. Of six thousand freshmen who 
had taken the course between 1935 and 
1941, 74 per cent showed increased read- 
ing comprehension and the entire group 
increased its average rate of reading from 
306 words per minute to 397, an increase 
of 30 per cent. 

At North Carolina State College in- 
struction in English composition’® has been 

®* Wise, J. Hooper. “The Improvement of Reading 
Habits” and “Writing Laboratory in English 
Courses.” In John Dale Russell, ed., op. cit. 


” Clark, Joseph D. “A Four-Year Study of Fresh- 
man English.” English Journal, vy. 24, no. 5, 1935. 
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based for several years upon an intensified 
reading program as contrasted with drill 
based upon a textbook. The results of 
tests recorded over a period of years, in 
which the two methods were compared, 
demonstrated the superiority of the read- 
ing method over the use of the textbook. 

Junior colleges and the lower division 
of four-year colleges have been able to 
carry out such programs because of their 
freedom to break with tradition and of 
their willingness to apply the results of 
experimentation and research to college 
teaching. Upper divisions of colleges and 
universities have been less aggressive in ex- 
perimentation with curricula than the 
lower divisions. Where such experimenta- 
tion and modification have occurred they 
have expressed themselves through honors 
courses, tutorial or preceptorial programs, 
house plans, and other means. 

Library use forms the principal basis of 
instruction in honors courses. The stu- 
dent, usually a superior student in the jun- 
ior or senior class, undertakes under 
faculty guidance a program of independent 
reading and study based on a long-range 
goal of achievement. The library usually 
extends special privileges to such students 
and facilitates his work in every way pos- 
sible. In the case of tutorial and precep- 
torial programs, the student is usually ex- 
pected to consult with his faculty adviser 
concerning his emotional and _ social 
growth as well as his intellectual develop- 
ment. The impact of this type of program 
upon the library has been carefully re- 
corded at Southwestern College at Mem- 
phis, where the total number of books 
loaned for overnight and home use in- 
creased in a six-year period from 46.02 
books per student to 78.86 per year." 

Other modifications of the curriculum 


% Branscomb, op. cit., p. 66. 
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have effected corresponding modifications 
in the use of library materials in instruc- 
tion. Through house plans, Harvard has 
placed libraries of from five thousand to 
twelve thousand volumes in each of seven 
resident halls to support supervised study 
under tutors as well as to provide recrea- 
tional reading. Through reading periods, 
during which classes are suspended, the 
University of Chicago has provided an 
opportunity for extensive reading, writ- 
ing, and consultation with instructors. 
Through “great books” courses, St. Johns 
has centered attention largely upon a hun- 
dred or more of the classics around which 
it has developed its instructional program. 
All of these devices involve the library in 
varying degrees and have as their object 
the development of the student in direct- 
ing his own study and thinking. 


Changes in Libraries 


Changes within the library which have 
promoted its use in instruction may now 
be mentioned. Of first importance is the 
attempt members of many library staffs 
have made to understand the educational 
program of the college as it relates to the 
library and to participate intelligently in 
carrying it into effect. Eight hundred or 
more college and university librarians have 
taken advanced degrees either in subject 
fields or library science during the past 
decade. Many of them have taken grad- 
uate work in special subjects and have 
pursued courses dealing with the college 
curriculum, the administration of higher 
institutions, and methods of educational 
counseling, to increase their proficiency 
as library counselors or advisers of stu- 
dents. 

The second change which librarians 
have helped to effect has involved the 
physical reorganization of library 
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materials for specific uses and _ the 
modification of library buildings or the 
arrangement of new buildings to secure 
conditions which are conducive to effec- 
tive study. The new library building at 
Davidson College has been developed on 
the open-shelf principle. The library at 
Wellesley has provided a new series of 
alcoves in its main reading room to give 
greater quiet and intimacy of contact with 
books. The new library building at the 
University of Colorado has been built on 
a divisional basis, with special reading 
rooms for the humanities and social sci- 
ences, the effect of which upon instruction 
has been reported to be very pronounced. 
Proposed plans for a new library at 
Stephens College call for a building which 
will house under one roof the general li- 
brary, divisional and classroom libraries, 
classrooms, conference rooms, and faculty 
studies. 

Librarians have, in the third instance, 
taken an active part in the study of college 
student reading. Theses and articles 
written by them have constituted one of 
the principal sources of information avail- 
able concerning various aspects of college 
student reading. The findings of these 
studies would make valuable reading for 
college executives and deans of instruction 
and should be placed in their hands as 
often as opportunity permits. 


Libraries on Teaching Level 


In the fourth instance, some college 
libraries have undertaken to place their 
administration on a teaching rather than 
on a stripped-down, administrative, or 
library-housekeeping level. They have 
recognized the teaching function of the 
library and have organized the staff and 
procedures of the library on that basis. 
In doing this they have kept three groups 
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in mind: (1) the student at the college 
or lower division level, (2) the advanced 
student, and (3) the faculty member. 
In illustrating what I mean by such or- 
ganization I shall draw extensively upon 
the program of the library of the Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina described by Librarian Guy R. 
Lyle in a recent letter. The library of 
that institution is motivated by the desire 
to cooperate with the teaching faculty in 
educating students for their life work and 
for development of the right kind of 
intellectual and social attitudes. The very 
fact that the staff has such a point of view 
and a real feeling of being engaged with 
the faculty in a common intellectual en- 
terprise is perhaps the library’s greatest 
contribution to instruction. The library 
rates highly the efficiency of ‘its profes- 
sional and clerical staff in the acquisition, 
processing, and distribution of books, but 
it never loses sight of the fact that its 
most profitable work is done at the desks 
in helping students to find information on 
subjects they are interested in or in con- 
nection with class work. It frequently 
happens that this “instructional phase” 
of the library’s work extends beyond the 
desk and it is essentially the same kind of 
service. 

Such a philosophy of college librarian- 
ship has to be implemented to make it 
effective. The librarian has outlined the 
procedures followed by his staff. During 
orientation week the library conducts 
tours. This is a cooperative undertaking of 
one of the library staff members, the fac- 
ulty chairman of the freshman class, and 
upperclass students. The library provides 
instruction in the use of the library 
through a member of the reference staff 
who has the title of Instructor in Library 
Use. Her primary function is to aid in 
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such instruction. Such instruction is not 
given in a formal course but is planned in 
connection with term papers and other 
definite problems to make it as effective 
as possible. The majority of new students 
are usually reached through the English 
classes, but instruction is neither confined 
to these students nor to new students. An 
advanced class in classics or in home eco- 
nomics may need help in using special 
library tools of use to them. Aon effort is 
made to reach them by working through 
the instructors. It is impossible to evalu- 
ate the results of the work although it is 
known that it is helpful and appreciated. 
The important thing is to know the in- 
structors and to show them some of the 
actual materials the library staff feels their 
students should know about. Personal 
visits and -written statements are used in 
making contacts with instructors and a 
special handbook"* has been prepared for 
their use. Instruction is given in lectures, 
through inspection trips, and by means of 
slides and a student library handbook. 
The loan and reference desks serve as 
indicators of the quality of instruction and 
the success of teaching. As deficiencies are 
revealed, an effort is made to correct them. 
If too many books are placed on reserve 
or the reserve program is not working 
properly, the faculty is notified. If stu- 
dents tend to do their reserve reading in 
spurts a large-scale graph of such reading 
is made which is shown to instructors and 
students for the information and guidance 
of both groups. Loan periods for reserves 
are flexible: one-day, three-day, and one- 
week charging periods meet student re- 
quirements better than one type of period. 
Emphasis is placed by the library upon 
™ Library of the Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Using the Library: a Faculty 


Hendbook, Greensboro, Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, 1943. 
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the selection of books and upon the in- 
structional function of the readers’ ad- 
viser. The advisory service has a fourfold 
aim: (1) to develop the habit of good 
reading, (2) to provide books for recrea- 
tional reading and to encourage an ap- 
preciation of the book arts, (3) to assist 
students, especially those with poor lit- 
erary background, in choosing suitable 
titles from reading lists assigned to class 
study, and (4) to encourage students to 
develop their own personal libraries. 

The program is further implemented 
by the usual reference and research serv- 
ices for advanced students, graduates, and 
faculty members; a picture collection has 
been established to which all slides owned 
formerly by the departments are being 
added and indexed; library exhibits are 
coordinated with instruction through the 
assistance of the faculty; and an extensive 
series of publications is issued, including 
the two handbooks mentioned above, a 
monthly list of new books, and special 
publications such as “Popular Science”™® 
and The Woman's Collection: A Bibli- 
ography. 

The third purpose of this paper— 
namely, to suggest methods by which col- 
lege study can be further improved 
through library use—has already been 
achieved in part by means of the examples 
of library participation in instructional 
activities in some colleges. Such participa- 
tion is not universal, however. There are 
other measures which may be taken which 
should receive consideration. I shall em- 
phasize four. 

First of all, the administration of the 
2 Library of the Woman's College of the Univer- 
i Wee beaten ene 

™ Library of the Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. The Woman's Collection: a 
Bibliography of Material in All Matters Pertaining 


to Women’s Interests. Greensboro, Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina, 1941. 
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college should be urged to provide funds 
for maintaining the library at a teaching 
rather than at a library-housekeeping level. 
The library staff should be used as a part 
of the teaching staff and the library must 
be equipped and supported as a teaching 
department. Its procedures are different 
from those of the classroom and the lab- 
oratory, but its objectives are the same. 
Classroom, laboratory, and library alike 
are useful only insofar as they contribute 
to the student’s social, intellectual, and 
spiritual development. The library con- 
tributes to the learning process as defi- 
nitely as either of the other two. If it 
does not, then it fails in performing its 
proper function. 

In the second place, the library staff 
should become more expert in participating 
in the detection and removal of the vo- 
cabulary and reading deficiencies of stu- 
dents and should work more extensively 
with the faculty in promoting student in- 
terest and efficiency in reading. The li- 
brary’s function is to promote the effective 
use of graphic materials. If a student does 
not understand the meaning of such sym- 
bols, if he cannot read rapidly and under- 
standingly, he cannot profit fully from 
the special means of education for which 
the library has been established and is main- 
tained to provide. The accumulation of 
reading records of students and observa- 
tions upon the difficulties which students 
experience in carrying out their reading 
assignments, would undoubtedly contrib- 
ute to increased student effectiveness. 
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‘Third, the library should seek the op- 
portunity to participate more extensively 
in the guidance program of students. Op- 
portunities provided through orientation 
week, through meeting students at the 
loan desk and in the reference room, and 
through contacts with various student 
groups, might well lead to library par- 
ticipation in the vocational and educa- 
tional guidance program of the college. 
The library can display books dealing with 
these fields. It should also be able, 
through its readers’ advisory service, to 
counsel students as well. 

Fourth, whether the library actually 
assumes the role of teaching in the ways 
indicated, it can at least feature in its 
display cases and upon its open shelves the 
kinds of books which aid students in learn- 
ing how to take notes, how to study, how 
to prepare bibliographies, and how to 
utilize library materials in mastering a 
subject and in acquiring ability to write 
about it clearly and interestingly. Such 
books should be made available so that 
every student may have the best possible 
guidance in learning how to secure and 
organize the kinds of information he re- 
quires and how to synthesize it for use in 
college and after-college life. To aid the 
student in extending his vocabulary and 
reading rate, to assist him in taking the 
fuzziness out of his thinking, to stimulate 
him in reading those works which inspire 
men to high living and thinking—these 
are chief among the shining goals of col- 
lege librarianship. 
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By FRANCES KEMP 


From the Librarian’s Office 


to the Faculty 


Miss Kemp, the librarian of Lake Erie 
College at Painesville, Ohio, deals with 
one aspect of the publicizing of college 
library facilities. 


a and faculty relationships pro- 
vide a constant source of discussion 
in library meetings and in the professional 
journals. Two articles with almost the 
identical title, “The College President 
Looks at the College Library,”** appeared 
within three years in School and Society. 
Mr. Rob Roy MacGregor’s paper, “The 
Instructor Looks to the Library and the 
Librarian,” is a good statement of what 
teaching faculty members expect and want 
from their colleagues in the library. 
“Faculty Co-Operation with the Library 
Staft’* and “The College Library and 
College Teaching’ add to the increasing 
evidence that in the educational task of 
the college, instruction by faculty mem- 
bers must be supported by rich library 
resources intellivently and sympathetically 
administered. Katharine M. Stokes con- 
tributed an article to this journal about a 
year ago, “Selling the College Library’s 


“The College President Looks 


* Zasesty, Guy E. 
] School and Society 46: 


at the College — 
101-04, July 24, 

? McConnell, W. os " “The College President Looks 
at the College Library.” School and Society 52: 
186-87, Sept. 14, 1940. 

acGregor, Rob Roy. “The Instructor Looks to 
the Library and the Librarian.” Library Journal 
67: 250-61, March po 

* Barksdale, N. “Paculty Co-Operation with the 
Library Staff.” , Sew, of Higher Education 13: 
146-49, March, 1942. 

* Norton, T. E. “The College Library and College 
senguing.” School and Society 43:241-46, Feb. 22, 
1936. 
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Services,’”® which is a stimulating account 
of what the Pennsylvania State College 
Library does to keep both faculty and 
students informed of its services. 

The purpose of this brief and informal 
study is to attempt some tentative an- 
swers to the “How” question in library- 
faculty relationships. The more basic and 
fundamental “Why” questions are dis- 
cussed in such books as Branscomb’s 
Teaching with Books and in the articles 
noted in the preceding paragraph. As- 
suming that the work of the library and 
the instructional staff should be a coopera- 
tive venture, how does the librarian let 
the faculty know of the part he is ready 
to play? 

“What devices do you use to acquaint 
faculty members with the services of your 
library?” was the central question in a 
letter of inquiry sent to fifty-six librarians. 
The colleges and universities selected 
varied in size of student body, type of con- 
trol, geographical location, and size of 
Since the purpose of 
this study is to discover as many methods 
as possible which might be useful or 
adaptable in many libraries rather than 
to determine. what specific methods are 
most prevalent, the findings are presented 
in descriptive notes rather than statistical 
tables. 


library collection. 


Many libraries may use methods 


, Stokes, K. M. “Selling the C ollege Library’s Serv- 
ices.” College and Research Libraries 4:120-27, 
March, 1943. 
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that are listed here but which the librarian 
did not happen to enumerate. 

Forty-seven replies were received. 
Many indicated an interest in the topic. 
One suggested several methods and is 
“still looking for others.” Another will 
be “glad to hear what has worked in other 
libraries.” A few salty replies came from 
people who felt that there was no need 
for this study. “Not by any stretch of 
the imagination could there be any need 
for such activity. The faculty need no 
urging and need no coaching.” Another, 
“Apparently we have assumed and I hope 
correctly that our faculty is fully aware 
of our services.” An interesting sidelight 
on the character of librarians was the 
great modesty with which contributions 
While no great weight can 
be attached to what is probably a conven- 
tion of correspondence, it was striking to 
find in over half of the replies such re- 
marks as “no special means,” “fear we do 
nothing here,” “‘no innovations to report,” 
“nothing out of the ordinary.” The in- 
fluence of the war was evidenced in several 
Book lists and publications have 
discontinued ; 
meetings have been more infrequent; a 


were sent. 


Cases. 


been library committee 
study of library-faculty cooperation has 


had to be postponed until after the war. 


Personal Contact 


The three methods of letting faculty 
members know of the services rendered by 
the library mentioned with greatest fre- 
quency are personal contact, notification 
to professors about books or other ma- 
terial either ordered by them or likely to 
be of interest to them, and book lists. 
Most important of all methods is per- 
sonal contact, according to the opinion of 
the librarians in this survey. It was 
spoken of repeatedly as the “most effec- 
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tive and most used means”’ or as the “chief 
method.” Since there has been a consid- 
erable amount of writing which has made 
librarians sound like academic Cinderellas, 
it was heartening to read letter after letter 
which testified to the close, cordial, and 
cooperative relationship existing between 
librarian and faculty members. A num- 
ber of librarians mentioned the fact that 
they had faculty status. Several believe 
that the fact that they also teach makes 
their approach to faculty members easier. 
In discussing this matter one librarian 
writes that a great deal is done at other 
points on the campus “as I go to and from 
classrooms, for I happen to be a faculty 
member in fact as well as in name.” An- 
other says, “The fact that I am, myself, 
a member of the faculty and do a consid- 
erable amount of teaching, I believe, has 
contributed somewhat toward developing 
a more intimate relationship between fac- 
ulty and library and has given me many 
opportunities to explain library policies 
and needs to faculty members at commit- 
tee gatherings, faculty meetings, etc.” A 
number of replies noted special attention 
paid to new members of the faculty. In 
the smaller schools, the librarian usually 
makes a point of meeting them and telling 
them of the services and regulations of the 
library. One of the large schools spon- 
sors a meeting at the beginning of each 
quarter for all new faculty members. A 
serious attempt to be acquainted with the 
special interests of faculty members con- 
tributes to the effectiveness of personal 
contacts. One writes, “We try to have 
each faculty member feel we are interested 
in his subject particularly.” Another says, 
“My method has been always to deal with 
faculty members individually, to talk to 
as many of them about their specific needs 
and interests as often as possible, to keep 
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thereby their interest in the library alive, 
and ‘to make them the friendly agents of 
the library among the students.” 


Notification of Faculty Members 


An extension of personal contact is the 
notification to members of the faculty 
about items that will be of special interest 
to them. Many libraries automatically 
send a three-by-five card, a duplicate of 
their order slip, to each professor for all 
books ordered by him. Several notify them 
of books purchased or gifts in their fields 
even though not requested by them. 
Magazine articles in journals that are not 
usually read by certain faculty members 
are called to their attention from time to 
time. Secondhand catalogs, publishers’ 
catalogs, and announcements of new books 
are sent on to faculty members. That 
this device must be used with discretion 
was pointed out by several librarians, and 
some of their warnings may be noted here. 
One librarian warns that~this device 
should be used sparingly so as not to bore 
people. One indicates that it is some- 
times resented as a criticism of the faculty 
for not having ordered the title suggested. 
One library has changed from a mimeo- 
graphed to a personal note. 


Book Lists 


With the shift from a narrow depart- 
mentalization of curricular offerings to 
the development of broad divisions, has 
come the necessity for faculty members to 
keep abreast of developments in fields 
other than their own. To keep faculty 
members informed of all the current ac- 
quisitions of the library almost all li- 
brarians reported distribution of book lists. 
This is a monthly list in most cases, though 
a few institutions supplement it with a 
weekly typed list which is posted on the 
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bulletin board and a few of the smaller 
institutions indicate that it is issued sev- 
eral times a year. All the samples sub- 
mitted in this inquiry were mimeographed, 
and books were arranged under the broad 
headings of the classification system of the 
library. One library sends a single page 
of magazine articles of general interest. 
Another includes recordings as well as 


books. 


Memoranda Regarding Regulations, 
Services, Etc. 


Several libraries reported sending no- 
tices about activities other than book buy- 
ing and acquisition. These include 
mimeographed notices about such matters 
as regulations for reserve books and use of 
library rooms. One librarian sends a 
monthly statistical report to a selected list 
of faculty and administration but says 
that it is available to all. It includes 
facts on the use of the book collection, 
additions to the catalog, and donors. An- 
other library has a brief mimeographed 
pamphlet entitled “The Faculty and the 
Library.” It outlines in a brief and 
friendly manner the policies of the library 
in book buying, procedures for ordering, 
interlibrary loan, and other services which 
the library is prepared to render, such as 
preparing book lists on special topics. 
Stephens College has a very full and clear 
statement of its services, including sugges- 
tive sections on “What the Library Can 
Do for the Teacher” and “What the 
Teacher Can Do for the Library.” 
Teachers College of Columbia University 
publicizes its services both for faculty and 
for students by attractive printed forms. 
One of these is a general pamphlet on 
finding books in the teachers college li- 
brary. Some are devoted to materials 
available in special subject fields. Some 
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are single sheets announcing special serv- 
ices. The striking thing about these teach- 
ers college publications is that they are all 
different in format, very attractive in ap- 
pearance, printed on good paper with in- 
teresting typography, and sometimes amus- 
ingly illustrated. 


Library Publications 


Several libraries sent samples of a suc- 
cessful combination of these last two de- 
vices in the form of a library serial pub- 
lication issued from time to time. At the 
University of Texas a colored sheet serves 
as a cover for the book list. This is used 
to introduce new services, to call atten- 
tion to older ones, to quote amusing and 
pertinent quotations from current books, 
and to serve as a medium for the librarian 
to make informal observations about vari- 
ous matters. At Mills College a Library 
News Letter is issued every other month. 
it includes chatty and entertaining notes 
about special books, book catalogs, and 
such topics. The Scout at Colorado A. 
and M. appears irregularly and includes 
special bibliographies of general interest 
as well as annotated lists of new books. 
Until the war Duke University Library 
sponsored a Faculty News Letter several 
times a year. This included notes about 
displays, the Victory Book Campaign, and 
staff changes. Several libraries add brief 
notes of this character to their book lists. 


Notices in Other Publications 


Several people spoke of the generosity of 
the school paper in giving space to library 
matters. Though this is primarily aimed 
at students, it is usually also seen by fac- 
ulty members. Articles describe new serv- 
ices, such as photostat or microfilm, ex- 
hibitions, or book talks sponsored by the 
library. 
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Displays and Bulletin Boards 


A number of librarians mentioned the 
use of displays as a means of letting fac- 
ulty members know what is in the library. 
A special bookcase is usually set aside for 
the display of new titles as they are made 
ready for the shelves. Harvard Univer- 
sity has recently provided an opportunity 
to examine books on special shelves in the 
catalog room, where the faculty may look 
books over for a week before they are 
made available for circulation. This has 
been appreciated. One librarian writes 
that exhibits attempt to bring both perti- 
nent and neglected material to the atten- 
tion of the whole campus. She goes on 
to say that it is their purpose never to 
have any interest touch the campus with- 
out having that interest reflected by a 
book display. These exhibits are done 
with great care as to legends, visual aids, 
and annotations. 


Annual Report 


All of the foregoing may be thought 
of as emanating from the library with the 
immediate and direct purpose of informing 
faculty of services rendered by the li- 
brary. Several activities were mentioned 
which indirectly serve the same ends. 
One of these is the annual report, which 
a number of librarians considered worthy 
of mention. The librarian of Wellesley 
says, “I consider the annual report an edu- 
cational document as well as source ma- 
terial on the library.” Others note the 
fact that their reports are published along 
with the president’s report. If there 
could be wider distribution of the li- 
brarian’s report in all colleges this would 
seem to be a useful way of making faculty 
members aware of all the services of the 
library. 
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Faculty Meetings 


Though most of the librarians consulted 
for this study probably attend faculty 
meetings, a number mentioned such meet- 
ings as a means of presenting matters of 
general policy and making announcements 
about new services. 


Library Committee of Faculty 


Sincere appreciation was expressed for 
the work of the library committee in in- 
terpreting library problems and activities 
to other faculty members. One librarian 
writes, “The principal function of the 
faculty committee on the library . . . is to 
serve as an agency for educating the fac- 
ulty in the resources and services of the 
library. ... Representation of each divi- 
sion of the curriculum is always provided 
for. . . . The discussions have really been 
helpful in developing faculty interest in 
the library program.” Another 
“Members of the library committee have 
been of considerable aid in reporting to the 
library staff any misunderstandings or fail- 
ure to render services desired.” And an- 
other, “A rather large faculty-library com- 
mittee keeps the different interest groups 
informed as to major library planning.” 


says, 


Meetings with Academic Departments 


Several librarians of large institutions 
described a method which should be very 
effective. This is a meeting of the various 
academic departments, initiated in some 
cases by the librarian and in others by a 
faculty group. The librarian discusses 
briefly the recent acquisitions in the par- 
ticular field concerned, outlines services 
that the library is prepared to render, and 
seeks information from the faculty mem- 
bers on methods of making the library 
more useful. In places where this method 
has been used long enough to show any 
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results, it has been found that there is a 
great increase of interest in the library 
and more understanding of library prob- 
lems. One writes, “Since we have been 
having these meetings I am sure there has 
been a great increase of interest in the 
faculty, as to buying problems and stu- 
dent use of the library as well as actual 
acquaintance with material that is ex- 
hibited at these department meetings. I 
think they have done more than any other 
thing the library has undertaken to create 
cordial and understanding relationships.” 
In outlining a study of the library which 
has been interrupted by the war Charles 
H. Brown notes these plans for Iowa State 
College: “We hope to take up with each 
department personally the possible uses 
of the library which can be made in con- 
nection with instruction in that depart- 
ment. One means of doing this will be 
to review a statement of the various meth- 
ods used in other departments which might 
be applied to the department under con- 
sideration.” 


Attendance at Classes 


A service which indirectly informs fac- 
ulty members of other library services is 
the librarian’s presentation of bibliographi- 
cal methods and tools to various classes. 
At Stephens College, where the librarian 
is dean of instruction, librarians attend 
class meetings and staff meetings and work 
as an integral part of the instructional 
staff of the department. A number of 
librarians spoke of going into various 
classes for lectures on library facilities in 


different fields. 


Service Coordinator 


At the University of Texas an experi- 
mental position of service coordinator was 
set up last year and has been continued 
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this year. The announcement to the fac- 
ulty reads, “The person occupying this 
position will attempt to act as liaison off- 
cer between the library and the faculty. 
The prime objectives of the position are: 


(1) To coordinate the present or potential 
services of the public service units with 
the needs of clientele, especially under- 
graduates; 

(2) To maintain contact with the faculty, 

especially those responsible for under- 

graduate work requiring use of service 
units; 

To solicit faculty advice in recommend- 

ing new services and improvements in 

old ones; 

(4) To give instruction in library usage 
and to lecture on library use to classes; 

(5) To expedite in any reasonable way the 
purchase, cataloging, binding, etc., of 
books needed for class use.” 


— 


(3 


It is regrettable that space limitations 
make it impossible to present more about 
this very interesting position. It is, of 
course, a device which is useful only for 
the large institution but there it offers 
great possibilities. 

It would neither be possible nor neces- 
sary for every library to use all of these 
methods to inform faculty members of 
services. The size of the institution seems 
to be the factor that determines which 
methods are best suited to different li- 
braries. Such methods as publications, 
department meetings, and special staff 
members are obviously suited to the large 


organization. Notifications to faculty 
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members will inevitably vary with the bur- 
den of work of the library staff, the re- 
sponses of faculty members, and the per- 
sonal contacts which have been built up 
to make staff members aware of special 
faculty interests. Size would not seem 
to be significant in regard to issuing book 
lists, though it would make a difference 
in respect to frequency of issue. There 
seems to be no other way to assure each 
faculty member this constant knowledge 
of the development of the library. 

It was encouraging to note how many 
librarians wrote of services, not in terms 
of books alone, but in terms of assistance 
to faculty members in making books more 
easily accessible to students. The increas- 
ing development of a feeling of mutual 
responsibility for the growth and use of 
the book collection should make the work 
of library staff members and faculty mem- 
bers more interesting.. 

Personal contacts are of paramount im- 
portance in any library. This statement as 
one of the conclusions of this study is not 
unlike M. Jourdain’s discovery in Moli- 
ere’s play that he had been talking prose 
all his life. In the small college the li- 
brarian knows personally all members of 
the teaching staff. However, even in the 
large school where this is not possible, the 
librarians to whom this inquiry was sent 
felt that their personal conferences with 
faculty members were their best means 
for making the work of the library effec- 
tive. 
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One College Library’s Services 


to a Faculty 


HE PAPER in the present issue by Miss 

Kemp entitled “From the Librarian’s 
Office to the Faculty” grew out of a re- 
quest from a correspondent for a treat- 
ment of what college librarians do to call 
library services to the attention of faculty 
members. In connection with it the edi- 
tor has thought there would be interest in 
the following, which is based on a section 
in the annual report for 1940-41 of the li- 


brary of the College of William and 
Mary. The original list of items has been 
amended somewhat at the suggestion of 
the librarian, E. G. Swem, certain local 
matter being omitted and a few additions 
being made to bring it down to 1944. 
Also, some items having to do with services 
to students and to other groups and agen- 
cies are left out because of the necessity for 
saving space. 


SERVICES TO FACULTY AND STUDENTS 


This library has made a very strenuous 
effort to help the members of the faculty in 
their relations to the college library and also 
to assist students in every way. It occurs 
to me that you may be interested in seeing 
just what services we offer to ‘the whole 
college community. I am, therefore, pre- 
senting the following list and including it as 
part of the report: 

A notice slip is sent to the head of the de- 
partment as soon as a new book is available 
which that department has requested. 

A notice slip of a gift book is sent to the 
professor who would be especially interested 
in the book. 

A selected list of current acquisitions is 
prepared in mimeographed form and dis- 
tributed monthly, except July, August, and 
December, to the members of the faculty. 
This is distributed also from the circulation 
desk to students who request copies. 

Advertisements of new publications in the 
field of a professor’s interest are sent regu- 
larly to him. 

Notice of the arrival of the first number 
of a periodical which is a new acquisition is 
sent to the professor or professors especially 
interested in it. 

A statement of the balance of the depart- 
mental appropriation for book purchases is 
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sent to the head of each department at vari- 
ous times, and attention is called to the fact 
that this balance should be spent. 

A record book is maintained at the cir- 
culation desk in which titles of books which 
members of the faculty and students recom- 
mend for purchase by the library are placed. 
The titles listed here by the members of the 
faculty are not books for their departments 
but books of a general nature which they 
wish to obtain in other departments. 

The weekly selected lists of U.S. govern- 
ment documents, checked for items which 
have been received, are sent to those profes- 
sors who request them. 

A copy of the monthly invoice of U.S. 
government publications listing items avail- 
able to depository libraries is sent to any 
professor upon request. 

Special government publications are put 
aside and called to the attention of profes- 
sors who would be interested in them, 
especially to those in the departments of 
government and law. 

Duplicate books . . . are sent to the pro- 
fessors for their office collections, if they 
wish them. 

Duplicate copies of pamphlets, government 
publications, and publications of associations 
and organizations are sent to the professors 
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for their office, department, or laboratory 
collections. 

Reproduction of material on film through 
Science Service is obtained by the library for 
professors. 

Occasional meetings are held with the 
professors of a department on the use of 
the library, bibliographical procedure, and 
material in the library covering their field. 

A duplicate list of reserve books, selected 
by any professor, is sent to him upon request. 
This is a report on the books which he has 
requested to be set aside for reserve, indicat- 
ing those available, those not available, and 
why. 

A professor is notified immediately if a 
book on his reserve list is missing after it 
has been placed on reserve. 

On request, comprehensive bibliographies 
used in seminars of topical majors are 
checked by the public catalog and a complete 
report made to the professor in charge. 

An exhibit of the latest books received is 
kept in the main reading room. 

Occasional lectures on bibliographical pro- 
cedure and the use of the library are given 
by the librarian to special classes, at the 
request of the professor in charge. 

Interlibrary loans are made for professors 
without charge and also for students at the 
request of their professors. 

A collection of faculty publications is 
maintained. All publications and manu- 
script addresses of members of the faculty 
and administration are solicited. 

A collection of complete files of student 
publications, programs, and other ephemeral 
material is kept up and forms a part of the 
archives. 

The library serves as a temporary deposit 
place for records of all student organizations 
and associations for the summer and until 
they are needed by the students. 

Special exhibits on the bulletin board of 
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pertinent books are made for each special 
activity of the college, such as lectures, plays, 
and musical programs. 

Special arrangement is made for student 
collections to be on exhibit in the library, 
such as the International Relations Club 
alcove in the main reading room. 

The library provides open stacks for the 
students. On request, a table is provided 
for a student within the stacks near the 
class of books in which he is making his 
research, 

A study room, with desks, tables, lights, 
and comfortable chairs, is provided for sen- 
iors, graduate students, and faculty, mem- 
bers. These are assigned by card on request 
and, in the case of students, approved by the 
professor in charge of his field of concentra- 
tion. A desk is assigned for a definite pe- 
riod and this may be renewed. This service 
is provided to meet somewhat the lack of 
cubicles and conference rooms. 

Reserves are made for all borrowers of 
the library of any book which circulates and 
which they may wish to secure. They are 
notified as soon as the book is returned or is 
available. 

The Cutler Essay must be submitted by 
each senior as a part of his degree require- 
ment. A complete bibliography of the se- 
lected subject for this essay is prepared by a 
member of the library staff and placed in 
the reserve book room so that books and 
pamphlets will be easily available. 

The privilege of conducting classes in the 
library is extended to any professor who 
wishes to have the library resources at hand 
during class discussion. 

The Virginia Historical Index is made a 
special feature, not only for students and 
professors, but also for persons outside of 
the college group who come to Williamsburg 
for historical investigation. All the volumes 
indexed are kept together in one place nearby. 
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Libraries and the 


By ELEANOR WEIR WELCH 


Coming of “Workshops” 


This summary of the relation of the li- 
braries in teacher training institutions to 
the currently popular “workshops” was 
prepared at the request of College and Re- 
search Libraries by Miss Welch, who is 
librarian of Illinois State Normal U niver- 
sity at Normal. 


ecenpendl has become a widely 
used term in today’s education. It 
signifies an idea to which the conference, 
the institute, the meeting, the clinic, the 
discussion group have given way. Loosely 
used, the word can apply to any session for 
discussion of problems. Such a session 
may last from three days to twelve weeks. 
Usually it is held in the summer, taking 
the place of the customary summer school. 

Workshops seem to have crept upon 
libraries in educational institutions with- 
out making much impression upon them. 
Perhaps this is because librarians are so 
used to experiments and shifts in educa- 
tional method. We have lived through 
the period when the lecture was the proper 
technique. We have seen lectures give 
way to “practica,” where the criterion was 
the “practical nature” of the course with 
“practice” by students. We have seen the 
seminar fail because it signified too much 
research and smacked of European influ- 
ences. The “project” is fading. The 
“curriculum laboratory” has not been ac- 
cepted generally. The “activity school” 
is still a popular form. “To learn by 
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doing” has come into as much favor in the 
college of education as in the elementary 
school. This, coupled with the recogni- 
tion of “individual needs,” has produced 
the workshop. The name tells the com- 
munity that the teacher is a worker, part 
of the world’s labor; that Shaw is wrong 
when he says, “Those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach.” Unfortunately, this 
cliché has been too often believed, and 
now the term “workshop” has come into 
popularity to disprove it. The teacher 
works and like any other worker needs a 
shop in which to learn his job. 

The workshop came into existence in 
the summer of 1936, when at Ohio State 
University a group of thirty-five experi- 
enced teachers met for six weeks for a 
curriculum in science and mathematics 
for the high school under the aegis of the 
Eight-Year Study of the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association. Rep- 
resentatives of other important studies, 
viz., the Commission on Secondary Cur- 
riculum, the Adolescent Study, and the 
Commission on Human Relations, took 
part. The scheme developed phenome- 
nally. Each succeeding summer, East, 
West, North, and South, more and more 
workshops came into being. Discussions 
of their advantages began to appear in 
1938, and since then over 134 articles 
have been printed in the more important 
educational periodicals. ‘The articles are 
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full of the advantages the participants 
(those attending are “participants,” not 
“students”) have had in free discussions 
in groups with like background, in solving 
like problems, in increased understanding 
of community situations, and in renewed 
personal life. But there are surprisingly 
few references to books and libraries in 
this literature; to be specific, only some 
twenty-four references of any importance. 
Is it because books and ideas in other 
forms of print are taken for granted; or 
is it because the leaders are somewhat 
iconoclastic, believing, to quote one of 
them, “that to a particular community 
almost all needed resources are available. 
Books are used to lend dignity to a gradu- 
ate course and to make some people happy 
who weren’t ready to learn that educa- 
tion comes from solving real problems 
rather than from reading about how to 
solve them.” Does he forget that unless 
new notions come into the community, 
either through print or the inspiration of 
a leader of wide vision and reading, it 
cannot change nor can it solve its prob- 
lems? As Mr. Vitz says, “Books are 
merely the package which contains all 
ideas." With infrequent reference to 
books, the participants will have few ideas 
to digest and the summer may become a 
talkfest or a playground. 


Technique of the Workshop 


The technique of the workshop does 
not present a uniform pattern nor is it a 
complete revolution in educational prac- 
There have been many attempts to 
make learning functional by utilizing a 
variety of methods and the total resources 
of the community and of the college, and 
many to integrate theory with the daily 
needs of the job in a particular school. 

The workshop method seems most use- 


tice. 
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ful in two situations, the first being that 
of the experienced teacher who comes back 
to college to complete study for a bache- 
lor’s degree or to do graduate work after 
years in the classroom. To this type of 
mature student the conventional class, 
based on recitation, assigned readings (not 
always up to date), and lectures by an 
instructor long removed from the public 
schools, who may talk glibly of an out- 
moded “ideal school,” has little to offer 
beyond credit. The participant comes to 
the workshop for light on special prob- 
lems that have grown out of his actual 
classroom. He wants to know about voca- 
tional guidance, about special tests, about 
building a practical curriculum in some 
given subject, about the effect of this war 
on adolescents, about school child health 
problems, about the wider use of collateral 
materials, or about the use of nonschool 
community resources in the classroom. 
He frequently comes not only for himself 
but as a representative of his school sys- 
tem. He is to take back from his summer 
workshop the solutions for definite prob- 
lems. To provide these, the workshop, 
according to the participant, must possess 
the following characteristics. It must 
have flexibility of organization. It must 
proceed without the fixed syllabi of the 
conventional classroom. It must place 
its emphasis on the problems and needs 
of the individual student. The unified 
cooperation of the instructional staff and 
of the resources of the college must be 
at the disposal of the participant. 

How does the college library fit into 
the picture? What changes has the tech- 
nique brought about in the library’s meth- 
od? For an answer to this, letters were 
sent to the libraries of the teachers col- 
leges most frequently mentioned in the 
literature on the workshop. The con- 
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sensus of opinion secured was that the 
workshop groups involved were so limited 
in relation to the student body as a whole 
—not more than 100 in any session—that 
no changé in library policy was justified. 
Such groups should, of course, have library 
service but not undue attention—no more 
than the proportion offered any other sec- 
tion of students on the campus. 

Five of the colleges questioned had been 
offering workshops since 1939. In three 
cases the library was unaware there was 
to be a workshop until the day it began. 
In eight the librarians or some members of 
the staff were on the “planning commit- 
tees.” In these instances the librarians 
knew the probable scope of the problems 
to be treated. Librarians and leaders dis- 
cussed the library holdings in the fields, 
where the collection was weak, what new 
items to secure in time to be of use. In 
two cases workshop leaders acknowledged 
the librarians’ help and indebtedness to 
their bibliographic knowledge of the fields 
to be covered. 


Special Collections 


In five instances materials chosen as 
pertinent to the problems of the workshop, 
such as books and pamphlets on the high 
school curriculum in home economics, the 
health of the elementary child, and social 
science materials for junior high schools, 
were arranged in seminar rooms before 
the groups arrived. One library reported 
the transfer to the workshop conference 
room of 2500 courses of study, sample 
textbooks, and tests to be used in the work- 
shop or to be checked out as the students 
decided. This collection was added to as 
need arose for special materials. Of 
course at the same time all other library 
resources were available to the workshop. 

In four instances alcoves or tables in 
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the reference room were set aside for the 
special use of participants. On these ta- 
bles were displayed books and periodicals 
with marked articles for quick consulta- 
tion. In a few instances collections of 
library holdings were sent to other build- 
ings on the campus or nearby. In one 
it was to the student union, in another 
to a center on a lake fifteen miles away. 
In such cases there were complaints 
that often desired references were lack- 
ing and that it took too long to get 
them. As a result, the work was delayed 
or interest was lost. In one college a 
suite of rooms was set aside for the work- 
shop. One of the rooms became the li- 
brary, “with a good work collection trans- 
ferred from the department and the col- 
lege library.” Here were bulletin boards 
for reviews of books, for book lists, and 
for student comments on pertinent articles, 
all under a library committee of par- 
ticipants. It was, in fact, a small library 
of its own. 

These out-of-the-library deposits were 
made from duplicate library holdings or 
with the understanding that materials 
would be called in if needed by other col- 
lege groups. Wherever the special collec- 
tions were, they were available at least 
seven hours a day and usually for all the 
hours the library building was open, an 
average of fourteen hours daily. One col- 
lege library was arranged in such a way 
that the seminar room used by the 
workshop could be made available on Sun- 
day when the rest of the building was 
closed. Other libraries made no special 
room arrangements for the workshop 
groups. 

The materials employed vary greatly. 
Two libraries reported the use of library- 
owned records and films; two others say 
records were used but owned by the in- 
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structors. As a whole, 55 per cent of the 
printed matter consulted was in book 
form. The other 45 per cent was courses 
of study, textbooks in use in the public 
schools, and state and federal pamphlet 
material. When the problems touched 
the community, heavy use was made of 
publications of the state agricultural divi- 
sion and of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. One librarian of a state 
university reported that all books and 
other printed materials on hand were, as 
far as he knew, the property of the in- 
structors. They preferred to use their 
own, with which they were familiar. 
Otherwise, about 65 per cent of the ma- 
terials were library owned; the rest, 
either the property of the workshop fac- 
ulty or of the college departments in- 
volved. This made up of 
advanced copies of new titles or ephemera. 
It is the sort of material that is mimeo- 
graphed, such as collections of course 
descriptions, evaluation instruments, ex- 
periments in a particular school system, 
and personnel forms, much mention being 
made of government reports and pam- 
phlets. 


latter is 


Librarian Assigned to Workshop 


In but one instance was a librarian as- 
signed to give part-time service to the 
workshop, though all libraries indicated 
some conference with workshoppers. One 
librarian writes, “These workshops came 
into existence when our enrolment was 
low and our staff still intact. Perhaps 
later we might need extra help.” In four 
cases the workshop group chose a number 
or a committee of the workshop to bring 
in new material, and this individual or 
committee was responsible to the library 
for its return. In each case the group 
made its own rules, and “so there was 
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no feeling of authority.” This feeling of 
constraint is more irksome to mature stu- 
dents attending summer schools than most 
librarians realize. 

When new items were bought for the 
use of the workshop, in four cases the 
money came from the college fund set 
aside for the summer workshop; in one, 
from a fee of a dollar charged each par- 
ticipant in the workshop; in another, from 
the library budget of the college depart- 
ment. In all other instances the money 
was from the general library fund. 

In no case was a separate record kept 
of the use of materials. One library 
added the statistics to those of its branches, 
and in all other instances the circulation 
record was part of the general college cir- 
culation statistics. Of course, the very 
plan of the workshop means frequent use 
of material in groups for discussion pur- 
poses and seminar room consultation. It 
is the type of heavy use librarians all hope 
for but cannot estimate in circulation 
numbers. 


Special Exhibits 


Some libraries report special exhibits of 
materials for the workshops. At times 
it has been recreational books for the lei- 
sure time of the workshoppers (if they 
have any); or titles that would interest 
their pupils, such as health books on the 
elementary school level or volumes on 
home decoration for high school home eco- 
nomics pupils. In two cases a library 
assistant was in attendance an hour or two 
a day to suggest other titles and to aid 
buying for the home schools. One li- 
brary arranged for book luncheons for the 
workshop. Here titles of certain types 
for elementary schools were discussed, one 
day being given to books of travel, another 
to aviation books, another to vocational 
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material, another to books for a special 
grade, or another to picture books for young 
children. 

What do the participants say of the 
library service of the workshop? Not a 
great deal. But a goodly number report 
that they find themselves using a greater 
variety of source material (by this they 
mean maps, movies, government pam- 
phlets, magazines) when they return to 
their jobs because of their touch with 
the workshop library. Others regret “the 
lack of time during the summer to digest 
the book resources in our room.” An- 
other feels the “need of someone whose 
job it is to know children’s books so I 
can talk about my children’s reading.” 
Several report they have compiled lists 
of books they really want to read during 
the winter, while another says, “I’ve al- 
ways been afraid of all the library has 
until this summer, when we had the books 
I needed in one place.” One of the fail- 
ings of the workshop was, in several stu- 
dents’ eyes, the fact that there was no one 
to show them ways of using the library 
quickly without waste of precious time. 

Since the problems under consideration 
in all the workshops reporting dealt di- 
rectly with public school situations and 
since in most cases the practice schools of 
the college were laboratories, the libraries 
of the demonstration or practice schools 
were used heavily. In some instances 
they transferred collections to the work- 
shop rooms. In all cases the pupils were 
watched to see what they read and how. 
At some places the workshoppers had in- 
terviews with pupils as to their tastes, 
their purposes, and the amount of their 
reading. Many times the practice school 
librarian had more contact with partici- 
pants and gave more aid than any other 
librarian on the campus. 
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Off-Campus Workshops 


Such is the picture of the campus work- 
shop. There is, on the other hand, the 
off-campus workshop that is taking the 
place of the familiar extension class or the 
short-term teachers institute. The tech- 
nique seems especially fitted to give some 
training to the emergency worker or to the 
largely unprepared rural teacher. Every 
part of the country today has large num- 
bers of semitrained new teachers or in- 
structors returning after the lapse of years 
to the classroom—all teaching on emer- 
gency certificates for the duration of the 
war. This year Kentucky alone has 2200 
such persons. They have little money for 
going to school, little grasp of present-day 
school needs, and less vision of what a 
modern school should be. Public school 
leaders have asked the schools of educa- 
tion in their vicinities to send instructors 
to convenient centers to conduct work- 
shops, hoping in this way to give through 
in-service education some acquaintance 
with teaching materials and through study 
and discussion of actual classroom prob- 
lems to convey an awareness of the school 
and the community. Such centers rarely 
have adequate libraries at hand. The in- 
structors must gather them. Ordinarily 
what can be secured is a combination of 
books from the local public library, the 
local school library, the school administra- 
tor’s office, the libraries of the instructors, 
and the sponsoring college library, plus 
perhaps a few gifts. In some cases the 
collection is good, though usually it is 
lacking in reference material. It was 
found in the off-campus workshops in both 
Kentucky and Michigan that more plan- 
ning was necessary before the group met 
than when the workshop was on a college 


campus. During the years when a li- 
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brarian was a member of the planning 
staff the situation was relatively satis- 
factory. No matter how well the instruc- 
tors may see the students’ library needs, 
the material must be obtained; and when 
someone with library training is in charge 
of securing the material, it is used more 
and to better purpose. From Kentucky, 
Dr. Seay, director ‘of the Bureau School 
Service of the University of Kentucky, 
wrote in 1943 regarding the off-campus 
centers: 


We have found it very desirable to add 
our special library collection to whatever 
library facilities are available in the com- 
munities. In the workshop which I am to 
direct this summer we shall place our li- 
brary in with the high school library. 

We have had no difficulty in keeping our 
workshop library open and_ available 
throughout the day. We simply keep it 
open all the time when students are there, 
with at least one staff member present. In 
fact, we so plan our library that a very 
large part of the time of all the students is 
spent in it. I might be more correct to say 
that the library is not a separate feature of 
the workshop but that it is woven into the 
entire plan. We have two or more rooms 
set up with tables and chairs and our li- 
brary materials. Except for the group 
meetings and individual conferences and for 
the time when teachers are observing in the 
demonstration school, the students are work- 
ing in these rooms where the library ma- 
terials are available. 


This is a setup very like that of on- 
campus groups. After the workshops were 
over, the collected material was kept in a 
library for teachers in the county seat or 
distributed among the various schools of 
the section. 


For Michigan, Miss Beust has re- 
ported that: 
Students’ contacts with the library 


through the workshop and all the services 
that the library could offer them increased 
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their interest in library work. In fact out 
of the workshop at Charlotte, Mich., there 
grew a county-wide library association. 
The librarian worked with the elementary 
and high school teachers, the workshop stu- 
dents, and the faculty. 


Conclusions 


There are several lessons that can be 
drawn from this sketchy picture of the 
workshop on and off campus. There is 
little mention of books and libraries in 
educational literature on the _ subject, 
either because our services are so familiar 
they are assumed or because the leaders of 
the movement feel that “the librarian 
trained to get and classify material in the 
forlorn hope that someone might need it, 
could have put the whole program on the 
college campus level where all the answers 
could be found in books and no one dis- 
turbed by it.” If there is any bit of truth 
in this quoted statement, it is time college 
librarians hid the mechanics of library 
housekeeping. It is time they showed an 
alert interest in the material in books, in 
people, in teaching problems, and in com- 
munity betterment. It is time we ceased 
to be interested in circulation figures but 
became interested in answering the needs 
of our students’ jobs through books—even 
if it means for us the reading of many 
books on the curriculum and on health 
and on child psychology. It is time we 
made our coworkers and our students feel 
our willingness to experiment. Whenever 
a new “ism” springs up, be it in religion 
or economics or education, it is because a 
particular phase or emphasis has been 
lost to sight in current thinking. The 
workshop stresses personality and infor- 
mality—the easy personal approach to the 
instructor, the importance of the personal 
problems of the individual student, and 


(Continued on page 181) 
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By ERNEST J. REECE 


With the Assistance of Students at the School of Library Service" 


College and University Library 


News, 1942-43, 


Mr. Reece is professor of library service 
at Columbia University. 


HE NINETEENTH periodic compilation 

of items relating to college and uni- 
versity libraries appears in the pages that 
follow.’ As in the past, the effort is to 
present a truthful picture rather than an 
exhaustive one. On the whole the news is 
less copious than in some years, although 
the reports of accessions stand up well in 
volume and developments growing out of 
the war compensate in no small measure 
for meagerness at other points. The 
scantiness appears particularly in the cases 
of notable exhibits, money gifts, considera- 
tion of purposes and functions, technical 
procedures, buildings, and organizational 
work on the part of librarians. Some of 


_Abbreviations used in footnotes: A.A.C.B.—Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin; A.L.A.B.— 
4 ulletin; C.&R.L.—College & Research Li- 
braries; J.H.E.—Jowrnal of Higher Education; L.J.— 
Library Journal; L.Q.—Library Quarterly; P.W.— 
Publishers’ Weekly; S.&S.—School and Society; 
W.L.B.—Wilson Library Bulletin. 

1 The students who helped to gather material are: 
Sue J. gy P. Curry, Lois P. Curry, Alice 
M. Delehanty arga Franck, Helen E. Goess, Clay- 
ton M. Hall, Elizabeth G. Lindsey, Elizabeth G. Me- 
Kernan, Marie S, Pike, Erna L. Russo, Katherine H. 
Schwartz, Nancy W. Stirling, Susanna P. Zwemer. 

? The series of which this summary is the latest 
has been sponsored largely by the Conference of 
Eastern College Librarians at Columbia University. 
The present article was read by title at the meeting 
on Jan. 29, 1944. It is based primarily on material 
sppearing in publications issued between Nov. 1, 
1942 Oct. 31, 1943, inclusive. 

Recent résumés were published in College and Re- 
search Libraries 4:107-14, 127, March 1943; in Lé- 
brary Journal 66:1075-81, Dec. 15, 1941; and for the 
years up to 1940 as shown in the article and listing 
in Library Journal 65:1071-77, Dec. 15, 1940. 
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it may be due less to a paucity of sig- 
nificant occurrences than to conditions in 
which depleted staffs are too pressed to 
report on the interests and activities of 
their libraries. 

Whatever the benefactions of other 
sorts, there is no marked slackening in the 
gifts of books and collections. Harvard 
acquired Arthur Houghton’s and John 
Gregory's Keats material, 3000 of Philip 
Hofer’s books on the graphic arts, 8000 
William James manuscripts, 105 volumes 
from Herman Melville’s library, and 
quantities of matter associated with 
Gamaliel Bradford VI, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Ralph Waldo Emerson.* 
M.I1.T. received early Diderot encyclo- 
pedias ;> Bowdoin, 300 volumes from E. 
Parmalee Prentice’s classic collection on 
agriculture ;° Amherst, the library of Pro- 
fessor Wendell T. Bush of Columbia ;’ 
and Brown, additions to the Harris Amer- 
ican poetry and plays,* a number of Boli- 
var letters and other manuscripts of 
American interest,’ and sundry items from 
the Providence Government Research Bu- 


* Harvard University. Library Report. ... 1941-42. 


p. 2-5. 
8 - Institute of Technology. Presi 
dent's Report, 1941-42, 
* Bowdoin College. 


32. 

*™ Amherst College Library. Report of Director .. ., 
1941-42, Pp. 2. 

* Brown University. Librarian. 
1940-41 and 1941-42, p. 19. 

* C.&R.L. 4:262. 


. §9. 
President's Report, 1942-43, D. 


Annual Reports, 
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reau.’® Dartmouth’s “Friends” supplied it 
with a variety of pieces, including notable 
typescripts and first editions of contem- 
porary and recent authors." Wesleyan 
secured further material from the Johns- 
ton map collection.” 

Yale continued its gift record with the 
Frear Mark Twain accumulation," the 
Coe Western manuscripts,"* the 25,000 
Hillhouse items,'® the Lambert material 
relating to Isaac Walton and Charles 
Cotton,"* the 366 Winthrop miniatures,"’ 
several Eugene O'Neill manuscripts,'* and 
numerous other important collections and 
pieces." Columbia received the 2000 
bound and 4000 unbound volumes on so- 
cial legislation of Samuel McCune Lind- 
say,*° the Park Benjamin Knickerbocker 
literature and an accompanying group of 
manuscripts and first editions,”* consider- 
able Boas material relating to the Ameri- 
can Indian,”* and further Coykendall first 
editions of English poetry.2*7 New York 
University added much of the Adkins li- 
brary of American literature™* and a va- 
riety of microfilms, including some of 
manuscripts dealing with the early history 
of American colleges and universities.*® 

To Princeton there came new pieces 


from the Garrett collection, eleven 


*” Brown University. Librarian. Annual Reports, 
1940-41 and 1941-42, p. 18. 
™ Dartmouth College. Library Bulletin 4:30-31 


" Wesleyan University. Library. About ooks 
13:6-7 
bad ¢ &RL. 4:168; Yale University Library Gazette 


17:59; 18:1-5. 

WC&R.L. 4:262. : 

Ibid: 4:168; Yale University Library Gazette 17: 
45-47. 

® C.&R.L. 4:168; Yale University Library Gazette 
17 :61-65. 

LJ. 68:214; Yale University Library Gazette 17: 


-56. 
% Vale U niversity Library Gazette 18:5-8. 
% Ibid. 17:54-60, 85-88; 18:15-18, 35-38. 
*™C.&R.L. 4:84; W.L.B. 17:337. 
2! Information from unpublished sources. 
= Information from Acquisitions Department of Co- 
lumbia University Libraries, 
Ibid. 
™ Society for the Libraries of New York Univer- 
sity Pasetins Mar. 1943, P. 1-2. 
3 Tbid., 3-4. 
» Princeton University Library Chronicle 4:5-9. 
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manuscripts of Eugene O’Neill’s dramas,”" 
a number of sixteenth century items,”* and 
specimens of Japanese and Hindu rec- 
ords.”® Bryn Mawr gained early scientific 
works which once belonged to Professor 
Benjamin A. Gould, of Harvard, to- 
gether with rarities from other sources.*° 
Swarthmore was enriched by the Murray- 
Bringhurst letters,*' and Penn State by 
the 5000 Robert H. Hay volumes, notable 
for their attention to American experi- 


mental colonies and lesser religious 


groups.*” 

Johns Hopkins acquired as a gift a 
vellum manuscript of A.D. 1350,°° and 
Duke a significant Whitman collection.** 
There were made over to Kentucky the 
books and records of the Louisville print- 
ing firm of J. P. Morton and the Confed- 
erate material treating the war record of 
General John Hunt Morgan.** Texas 
Christian obtained the James R. Curtis 
music library ;** and Trinity of Texas, 
subsequent to its merger with the Univer- 
sity of San Antonio, several welcome dona- 
tions.** 

Ira S. Wile’s important library on so- 
ciology and related sciences was given to 
Rochester,** as were also the Irving items 
belonging to Mrs. C. Schuyler Davis.** 
Hamilton received a polyglot Bible, a He- 
brew commentary, and ancient Egyptian 
artifacts.*° Michigan added fifteen in- 


% Ibid. 4:86-89. 
3 Ibid. 4:141. 
» Ibid, 
*® Bryn Mawr College. Report of the President, 
a 42, Pp. 35 
* C&R. L. 4: 262. 


% Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Vv. 12, NO. 4, June 1943. 
*™C.&R.L. 4:3290; A.A.C.B, 29:300. 


Ex Libris, 


" Ibid. 4:264. 
%C.&R.L. 4:262; University of Rochester. Li- 
— Fortnightly Bulletin, v. 22, no. 7, Sept. 25, 


°F C.&R.L. 4:84; University of Rochester. Library. 


Fortnightly Bulletin, v. 22, no. 7, Sept. 25, 1943. 
*@ Hamilton College. Library. Annual Report, 
1941-42, D. 3. 
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cunabula and various other benefactions 
which are moderate in size but impor- 
tant,*" and to its Clements Library the 
William Vernon Smith Indian material.* 
Northwestern received the collection as- 
sembled by Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Dawes ;** Milwaukee-Downer Mrs. G. E. 
White’s 4000 volumes relating to art, 
travel, and Shakespeare ;** Wisconsin the 
Wight accumulation pertaining to 
France ;*° Drake 5000 sheet music scores 
for band, orchestra, and choir ;** and Min- 
nesota manuscripts of the composer 
Brescia.*’ Scripps gained by the receipt of 
the 6000 pieces belonging to the late John 
I. Perkins, including rarities ;** and Stan- 
ford’s Business School by adding records 
of the Pacific Improvement Company.*® 
Abroad, the Bodleian continued to gather 
in early books, documents, and autographs, 
its acquirements embracing Bacon items, 
Oriental manuscripts, and _ diversified 
pieces produced by a salvage drive.*® 


Non-Gift Additions 


Gratifying as are the donations, there 
have been notable additions which are 
not reported as in that class. Princeton 
came into possession of an Arabic book of 
hours," and Rochester arranged to receive 
early works on medicine from the Boston 
Medical Library, in exchange for a group 
of Paris theses.°* Michigan acquired 
thirteen incunabula and various early 
classical editions.** Swarthmore gained 
Report, 


“ University of Michigan. President's 


1941-42, p. 244, 248. 
853. 
@ Northwestern 
1941-42, D. 23. 
2%u s 8s. 
* Ibid. 4 
* Towa > Quarterly 14:126. 
“LJ. 68:336 


University. President's Report, 


® Bodleian Library Record 2:72-83. 

™% Princeton University Library Chronicle 4: 

® University of Rochester. Library. Fortnightly 
Bulletin, v. 22, no. 7, Sept. 25, 1943. 

University of Michigan. resident's Report, 
1941-42, p. 248. 
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diversified items relating to the Society of 
Friends ;** and Lebanan Valley the Heil- 
man library, with its valuable German 
and early American imprints.®* Fairleigh 
Dickinson Junior College bought at auc- 
tion the 4000 volumes belonging to Arling- 
ton Hall Junior College, whose plant has 
been taken for war uses.°° Johns Hop- 
kins added three apparently unpublished 
Lieber letters.°* North Carolina contin- 
ued to build its Latin American collec- 
tion;** while Texas acquired 400 
nineteenth century dime novels;*® and 
California James Westfall Thompson’s 
medieval history material and W. S. 
Kuno’s collection relating to Japan. 
The Bodleian bought several sets of let- 
ters, including Selden correspondence.” 
A recent study of research resources in 
Virginia libraries, while not a product of 
1942-43, was reviewed within the year.® 

Although they are not numerous, sev- 
eral money gifts promise to contribute in 
part to book resources. J. M. McCand- 
less put $10,000 at the disposal of Emory 
in honor of his mother, the income to be 
spent in the field of education;®* and 
Goucher received pledges amounting to 
$5000 for books in memory of Anne K. 
Robertson. Cornell accepted from the 
Rockefeller Foundation $18,000 to gather 
and preserve upstate New York cultural 
source material.®° Forty-five thousand 
dollars were added to the Doane endow- 
ment at Denison,"® and $50,000 an- 
nounced to set up a trust fund for book 

@ NCB. 28: ~ C.&R.L. 4:168 

a Johns “idpuins University Library. 
v. 12, no. 1, November 1942. 

"LJ. 68:482-83. 

* Texas Libraries 9:7. 


@ C.&R.L, 
o Bodleten Theory Record 2:73-74, 83-84. 


= ck t 4! 74-75 
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purchases at Knox.®’ Rochester is in re- 
ceipt of money for first editiéns of eight- 
eenth century English authors.  Indi- 
ana was given funds to enlarge its Lincoln 
collection.°° Two hundred and fifty 
pounds were left to the Bodleian for vol- 
umes relating to the fine arts."° The 
benefactions of the Carnegie Corporation 
to college libraries in recent years, al- 
though not news of 1943, were collectively 
described by Barcus.” 

What is being done with and for library 
collections may be as important as the col- 
lections themselves. Indiana made its 
Oakleaf Lincoln material available,** and 
Lincoln Memorial is devoting a room to 
items pertaining to the Civil War and to 
Lincoln.** Bryn Mawr instituted a rare 
book room,"* while Drake opened a refer- 
ence library of sheet music.** Cataloging 
progress was reported from Penn State, 
where considerable work has been done on 
the Pattee library of American litera- 
ture,"° and from Georgia, which has a 
General Education Board appropriation 
for general recataloging."" New Hamp- 
shire inaugurated a browsing room, with a 
reader's adviser in attendance ;** and Kutz- 
town Teachers College in Pennsylvania 
was able to give results of a year’s ex- 
perience with a browsing collection.” 
New Hampshire also organized circulat- 
ing libraries in fraternity houses.*° Com- 
munity services were described as being 
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offered by various colleges for Negroes,” 
and generous rural facilities by Tal- 
ladega.*? Mayville State Teachers Col- 
lege in North Dakota also was portrayed 
as circulating books to the countryside.** 
Southwestern of Memphis made films on 
Latin America available off the campus.** 
New Hampshire has undertaken book re- 
viewing over a Portsmouth radio station.*° 

Such facilities as are mentioned above 
have been supplemented by fresh arrange- 
ments and devices at some points. Swarth- 
more has tried a browsing room offering of 
selected books from the stacks and un- 
limited loans for the titles reserved in 
connection with honors work.** Dart- 
mouth has adopted new display and cir- 
culating provisions for timely books.** 
Carleton has instituted an “extended loan” 
plan,** and Florida State conducted a 
campaign to advertise its government pub- 
lications.*® The Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration at Harvard has devel- 
oped a novel system for filing the press 
releases of war agencies.*° Cundiff dealt 
with the care and use of sound recordings, 
in an article indicating that such ma- 
terials are coming to be widely employed 
in college teaching ;*' and Tichenor treated 
service with instructional materials in a 
teachers college library. 

Exhibits presumably have been utilized 
as formerly for promoting services, yet 
relatively few libraries indicate special de- 
pendence upon them. North Carolina ar- 
ranged displays for Pan-American week ;** 
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Columbia gathered for view early kinder- 
garten textbooks from its Plimpton collec- 
tion ;** and Colby Junior helped in spon- 
soring a book fair.*° 

For the moment at least the purposes 
and position of libraries seem to be ex- 
pressed more in acts than in words. How- 
ever, the Second Work Conference on 
Higher Education at Sewanee formulated 
conclusions as to the role of college li- 
braries in higher institutions;** Hoole 
addressed another meeting on making li- 
braries serve the teaching process ;*’ the 
educational place of junior college libraries 
was considered from several angles ;** and 
the service areas of teachers college li- 
braries were taken up by two authors.*® 
The North Central Association launched 
a survey of college and university li- 
braries."°° As pointing to past, present, 
and future, an interesting trilogy appeared 
in Stewart's article on the sources of 
American college library histoty,'" in 
Johnson’s account of measures to further 
relations with Latin America,’®? and in 
Davidson’s glance toward years ahead.’ 


Administrative Problems 


Some attention was manifest within the 
year to the lines and principles of organi- 
zation commonly accepted by students and 
experts on the subject. Statements as to 
the schemes of organization at Cali- 
fornia,’ Harvard,’® and Texas’ were 
followed by a discussion of them by 
Henkle.’” Realignments recently put into 
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effect at Illinois'®® and Maryland'® were 
noted. Hanson reviewed several plans 
bearing on the choice between centralized 
and departmentalized systems.’*® I nitia- 
tion of a department of printed books was 
reported from the Bodleian.'™ 
Administrative problems other than 
those of organizational form have received 
generous treatment. Haverford, Swarth- 
more, and Bryn Mawr explored the possi- 
bilities of cooperation ;"** two conferences 
elsewhere dealt with means for it ;'** while 
the Pacific Northwest Bibliographical 
Center brought toward fruition its par- 
ticular effort in this direction."** The 
Penn State staff studied systematically the 
administration of its library.*** 
Interest in service received notice in 
Reed’s plea for more adequate reference 
work ;'"® in the review of Daniel’s study 
of the needs and interests of Negro fresh- 
men ;""* and in the response by Hiram to 
the call for training for teacher librari- 
ans.""8 Suggestions regarding collections 
came in a Muhlenburg study of what 
use is made of books after they reach 
the shelves ;*?® in Gosnell’s thesis on ob- 
solescence ;'2° and in a proposal as to 
means of evaluation.’** Borrowers’ eligi- 
bility was defined at Arkansas ;'** Battles 
and associates'®® and Knapp working 
alone’™* studied circulation routines and 
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preparations costs respectively; Kerr dis- 
cussed the professorial view of a card 
catalog ;'** and Stokes took up the crea- 
tion of demand for services.1%* The 
staffs of the chemistry and physics li- 
brary at Penn State essayed to relieve 
faculty members of some of the work of 
surveying the literature bearing on their 
war projects.'*” Van Hoesen set forth in 
an entertaining way the problems raised 
by well-meaning “Friends.”'** The As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Libraries, with aid from the American 
Library Association office, produced the 
annual statistics of college and university 
libraries ;'*° and the United States Office 
of Education gave out its consolidated 
1940 figures.?*° 

Building operations are reported from 
a few places, although they have fallen off 
sharply. New homes for their libraries 
were added by Macalester,’** Davidson,**? 
and St. Mary’s of Indiana.*** Presbyterian 
of South Carolina, possibly following the 
Chattanooga example, achieved one jointly 
with the city of Clinton;*** and the 
Carroll dedication took place."** The 
McMurray’*® and the University of 
South Carolina’ buildings were de- 
scribed, as was also the one proposed for 
Queens in New York.*** Northwestern 
received Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Dawes’ home, presumably to house a col- 
lection provided by the same donors ;*** 
and Washington Square Library of New 
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York University moved its main stock and 
facilities from the tenth to the first floor 
of the college building in which they long 
have been quartered.'*® 


Effects of War 


War effects on libraries cumulate as 
the national effort intensifies. Welch 
traced them back to the changes forced 
upon the colleges, from which in part they 
take their rise.** Brown,™? Orne,’ 
and Ver Nooy'™* pictured the possible 
contributions of libraries in the emergency, 
and Stewart'*® and Hirsch’**® treated the 
exigencies faced at the liberal arts col- 
leges. Little’s article on activities dealt 
to some extent with the securing and 
financing of needed acquisitions,'** toward 
which it may be added that New York 
University’s “Friends” appropriated $200, 
earmarked for technical books.'** 

Actual war activities grew more and 
more diversified, as revealed by Little’s 
thoroughgoing report'*® upon them and 
otherwise. The widespread centers have 
become marked by special attention to 
pamphlets and government publications,’”® 
by the displaying and distributing of 
popular war books, **' by the stocking and 
showing of films,’*? by the sponsoring of 
radio programs,’** by enhanced use of 
microfilm copies of periodicals,*** and by 
the issue of a pamphlet to make informa- 
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tion services known.'*’ Facilities were 
extended to Army, Navy, and auxiliary 
branches’®*® and include the assignment of 
building space,"** opportunities for re- 
search,*** lengthening of hours of open- 
ing,*®® instruction in the use of libraries,’*° 
and availability of collections of records 
and of light fiction.*** General and 
typical descriptions of war contributions 


have been provided by Christoffers,’** 


Thompson,'™ Knollenberg,'™* and 
Kampenga.*® 
Staff dislocations multiply. Osborn 


dealt both with those due to decreased 
demands and with those attributable to 
shortage of help.** Other writers re- 
ported the recruiting of girls as pages as 
well as in clerical capacities,’®’ the dis- 
covery of competent workers among the 
wives of language students,’®* and the 
supplementing of staff members by 
volunteers.’® 

Agreement seems approaching on the 
financial basis for library service to the 
armed forces at college training centers. 
Early in the year Charles H. Brown dis- 
cussed this as well as other issues entailed 
in library operation at such centers ;'*° and 
more recently a correspondence between 
American Library Association officers and 
Secretary Stimson foreshadowed improved 
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understandings, for one military arm at 
least.*™* 


Publications 


The number of publications by libraries 
and librarians is modest. It is of interest, 
however, that Hampton began its periodi- 
cal Notes,’"* and that at Michigan there 
appeared the first number of the occa- 
sional Quarto."** Western Reserve issued 
a list entitled Twenty-Five Books on 
Inter-American Relations;"* New York 
University produced a fifth section of its 
Index to Early American Periodical 
Literature ;""* and Wesleyan published a 
fourth edition of its Handbook.*"* Carl 
Weber of Colby edited a group of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson letters ;'"" and Colton 
Storm of the Clements Library has been 
assisting the Bowker company with 
American Book Prices Current.‘** Pub- 
lications attributable to organizations are 
the tenth list of American dissertations,'*® 
produced under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries; and two 
compilations emanating from the confer- 
ence of Colorado college librarians, one 
listing the periodicals received by college 
libraries in the state and one the course 
offerings, by subject, in the several educa- 
tional institutions represented.'*° 

In organizational work college and uni- 
versity librarians apparently have been 
less active than in some years. Keyes D. 
Metcalf’s term as American Library Asso- 
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ciation president expired and he was suc- 
ceeded by a leader from the public library 
field.*** J. H. Lancaster of Heidelberg 
served as a vice president of the Ohio 
Library Association.'** 


Personnel Changes 


There have been a number of important 
retirements. They include those of C. C. 
Williamson at Columbia,'** Frank K. 
Walter at Minnesota,’** John C. French 
at Johns Hopkins,’** Mary E. Baker at 
Tennessee,“ and Betty Pritchett at 
Coe ;'*7 and, among teachers colleges, 
Sadie Kent at Southeast in Missouri’* 
and Odella Nation at Pittsburg in 
Kansas.'** Lewis Stieg resigned at Ham- 
ilton to assume the assistant directorship 
at the University of Illinois Library 
School.’*° The losses by death that have 
come to notice are those of William A. 
Alexander of Indiana,*** Walter B. 
Briggs of Harvard,’®? and Carrie M. 
Watson, librarian emerita at Kansas.’** 

Undoubtedly scores of members of col- 
lege and university library staffs are in 
service with the armed forces. The list is 
known to include such names from the 
higher ranks as those of J. Periam 
Danton,'** Oscar C. Orman,'® Ralph H. 
Parker,*** John Mackenzie Cory,’ 
Jerrold Orne,’®* and Boniface E. Moll.** 
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Partly because of the retirements pre- 
viously mentioned, notable appointments 
have been fairly numerous. Carl M. 
White went to the head position at Co- 
lumbia,?°° Robert B. Downs to IIlinois,?" 
E. W. McDiarmid, Jr., to Minnesota,?°? 
Harriet D. MacPherson to Smith,?° 
Homer Halvorson to Johns Hopkins,” 
William H. Jesse to Tennessee,?® Alan 
R. Laursen to Knox,?°* and Lewis C. 
Branscomb to South Carolina;*’ while 
William H. Carlson became associate 
librarian at Washington,”°* Mrs. Emily 
Miller Danton acting librarian at Tem- 
ple,?°"° and J. Isaac Copeland acting 
librarian at Presbyterian of South Caro- 
lina.2*° Alice L. Hoskinson took charge 
at Rockford,*"* Elizabeth Windsor at 
Coe,”** Janet Agnew at Sweet Briar,?** 
Wendell W. Smiley at Mercer,?** Eva 
Wrigley at Furman,” William P. 
Tucker at Macalester,”** and Stella M. 
Robbins at William Penn.*"* 

Head posts in junior colleges were 
filled by Lois E. Engleman, who went to 
Colby Junior,2"* and by H. Margaret 
Hardin at Frances Shimer in Illinois.?"® 
In the libraries of teachers colleges and 
normal schools, Gretchen Westervelt be- 
came head at Potsdam in New York 
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New Periodicals 
of 1943—Part II 


Miss Ulrich’s post is that of chief of the 
Periodicals Division of the New York 
Public Library. 


EWER NEW PERIODICALS of importance 
have appeared during the past six 
months than in any other similar period 
for many years. As the war continues 
there can be little doubt that the maga- 
zine world will suffer further depletion. 
Several publishers of magazines in the 
scientific and technical field, because of 
the shortage of staff and wartime ration- 
ing of paper, already have been com- 
pelled to control subscriptions for the 
duration of the war and orders will not 
be accepted from libraries or other groups 
outside of a given specialized field. If 
this situation leads to the inability of li- 
braries to complete files of scientific and 
historical source material in their collec- 
tions after the war, it will leave a serious 
scar in all research libraries, unless a 
microfilm or other postwar edition of back 
issues is made available. For the indi- 
vidual it becomes more and more apparent 
that the student engaged in research con- 
cerned with the immediate activities of 
the world will be handicapped by inacces- 
sibility to the knowledge of new develop- 
ments, primarily in the fields of science 
and technology, which are found chiefly 
in periodicals. 
Although a few scholarly publications 
in the humanities have appeared and some 
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interesting and varied representations 
from Latin America, the larger group of 
new magazines is again in the field of 
scientific and technical advancement for 
the war effort. Aviation News, a weekly, 
is designed to give the latest information 
of what the industry is performing and, 
looking ahead, interprets the significance 
of the industry’s expansion in postwar 
aviation. There are photographic illus- 
trations and descriptive drawings. ir 
Transport will keep the reader abreast of 
the rapid and growing development in this 
branch of aeronautics caused by the 
urgency of both civil and military trans- 
portation demands for speed and precision 
in carrying men, equipment, and materials. 
Illustrations, diagrams, and charts are 
given. Still another phase of aeronautics 
is the Universal Airline Schedules, which 
contains schedules of all airplane lines, 
data about United States and international 
travel, air mail, exchange rates, and cargo 
information. Business and reference li- 
braries will find it a most useful tool. 
Turning to allied fields Plastics World 
supplies news and information about new 
materials, resins and synthetics, new 
processes, equipment, 
It is of importance to those interested in 
the brilliant inventiveness of the plastic 
world. New literature and catalogs on 
the subject are listed. The Pacific 
Plastics Magazine covers similar material 
with emphasis on the industry in the 


and _ applications. 
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Pacific Coast area. In the use of pre- 
fabrication materials unusual mass pro- 
duction in housing has been accomplished 
for the war industrial workers and the 
armed forces. This industry is under- 
going a rapid expansion. Prefabricated 
Homes gives accounts of methods of pro- 
duction and ways by which they are 
constantly being improved, the new ma- 
terials used, and the necessary equipment 
developed. In fact, information about all 
the varied aspects of the fabrication of 
housing is included with good illustrations, 
plans, charts, and diagrams. Light Metal 
Age, a publication in an industry of 
modern experimentation, is devoted to pro- 
duction, fabrication, application of mag- 
nesium, aluminum, beryllium, and light 
alloys. Information is given of results 
from research study and experimentation 
in the field of the light metal industry. It 
contains prices, lists new literature includ- 
ing pamphlets and catalogs, and is in- 
dexed in Chemical Abstracts. 

Of great importance in the economic 
field are the increased number of govern- 
ment publications which cover pertinent 
subjects in war production, such as agri- 
cultural food distribution, 
products and priorities, petroleum, labor 
management, etc. Economic Sentinel, 
published by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, contains in each issue a study 
by a specialist on problems of vital and 
timely subjects. The first issue discusses 
“Wartime Food Management,” an an- 
alysis with recommendations by Joseph S. 
Davis, Director, Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


economics, 


Inter-American Periodicals 


Three periodicals soundly sponsored 
and well edited mark a most intelligent 
outcome in this country of the progress of 
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coordination between North and South 
America. Acta Americana, an_inter- 
national quarterly, is published by the 
Inter-American Society of Anthropology 
and Geography. This new society, recog- 
nizing the “vast and increasing amount of 
research on American problems [of an- 
thropology and geography], calls for 
synthesis and interchange of information.” 
The society is affiliated with many of the 
oldest and noted societies of the continent, 
among them the American Ethnological 
Society of New York. The main pur- 
poses of the review are “to provide a 
medium for the exchange of ideas, meth- 
ods, and results and to draw together 
geographers, anthropologists, and persons 
with related interests throughout the 
Americas into a closer union.” Articles 
are in Spanish, Portuguese, and English, 
with bibliographic references at the end of 
each article. Illustrations, abstracts, and 
book reviews are given. Another schol- 
arly publication is T/lalocan, a journal of 
source material on the native cultures of 
Mexico—the whole area formerly em- 
braced by New Spain. The introduction 
states that the aim is to include “material 
which will contribute to an understanding 
and appreciation of the Indian people.” 
Its topics are to be native language texts 
of historical, anthropological, or linguistic 
importance accompanied by Spanish, 
French, German, or English translations. 
It contains bibliographies for further 
study and signed book reviews, is wel! 
printed, and has an excellent format. The 
editorial advisers are from the National 
University of Mexico, Department of 
Ethnology of the National Museum 
of Mexico, Black Mountain College in 
North Carolina, and Department of 
Geography, University of California. 
Notes on Latin American Studies has as 
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its main purpose that the publication “will 
servé to give integration to Latin Ameri- 
can studies in the humanities and social 
sciences and provide a medium for con- 
sideration of problems of teaching and re- 
search.” It is sponsored by the National 
Research Council, American Council of 
Learned Societies, and Social Research 
Council. : 

From the University of California are 
two new monograph series: Publications 
in Political Science and Publications in 
Linguistics. Both are scholarly contribu- 
tions and of importance to the fields of 
knowledge concerned. 

The Southern Weekly is a promising 
and well-edited publication confining its 
scope to the common economic and politi- 
cal interests of the Southern states. Of 
note is a department “Views of the 
Southern Press,” expressing Southern edi- 
torial opinion. The Transatlantic, a 
general monthly magazine about America 
published in London, contains, with the 
exception of a column of comment by the 
London editor Geoffrey Crowther, ma- 
terial written by Americans about the 
United States. Among the contributors 
are Walter Lippmann, Elsworth Hunt- 
ington, D. W. Brogan, Frederick Lewis 
Allen, Carl Van Doren, Ogden Nash, 
and Carl Carmer. Roscoe Drummond, 
Washington correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, will report regu- 
larly from Washington. Its aim is to 
promote a better understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Fully illustrated. 

The American Indian, published by the 
American Association on Indian Affairs, 
“is devoted to the interests of the Indians 
of North America. Its primary purposes 
are to increase its readers’ knowledge of 
those Indians, to defend their rights from 
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attack, and to increase the desire of 
American citizens to better their condi- 
tion.” A Monthly Summary of Events 
and Trends in Race Relations, published 
for the Julius Rosenwald Fund, is a criti- 
cal study of the Negro based on direct 
reports from important centers in the 
United States. It contains abstracts from 
newspapers and magazines, Negro and 
white, from all parts of the country. 
There are also good book reviews. 


Literary Periodicals 


Hemispheres, a new “Little Review” 
with text in English and French, is edited 
by Yvan Goll. The first issue contains 
writings of modern American, English, 
and French poets and critics prominent 
in the fields of experimental writing. 
Emphasis is laid on poetry in its relation 
to a war-torn world. Contributors of 
poetry in English are George Barker, 
Charles Henri Ford, William Carlos 
Williams, Kenneth Patchen, and Dunstan 
Thompson; in French are Saint-John 
Perse, Yvan Goll, and Alain Bosquet. 
Parker Tyler contributes an essay. Liv- 
ing Poetry, also a “Little Magazine,” is 
devoted exclusively to poetry. In it are 
found the poems of Thomas Curtis Clark, 
Gustav Davidson, Glenn Ward Dresbach, 
and Clement Wood. The magazine is 
interested not so much in emphasizing 
poetic utterances as in expressing the 
“more subtle absorption [of poetic appre- 
ciation] into the existence of all human 
beings.” The first issue of the Quarterly 
Review of Literature includes an interest- 
ing selection of modern international 
writers. Contributions include poetry of 
E. E. Cummings and of two South 
American poets, Profirio Barba Jacob and 
Jorge Carrera Andrade; fiction by Paul 
Green; articles by Carlos Garcia-Prada, 
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H. C. Montgomery, and others. Now is 
an experimental publication from Eng- 
land. This name was transferred from 

“Little Review” started in 1940, but 
the periodical bears no connection to the 
earlier publication. The new magazine 
contains literary and social writings and 
is edited from an anarchistic point of view. 
The book reviews are by Julian Symons. 

Among recent Latin American publica- 
tions several are notable. Humanidades 
is the organ of the graduate students in 
philosophy and literature at the Univer- 
sidad de Mexico. The format, paper, and 
printing are good and it contains signed 
book reviews. El Hijo Prédigo is a new 
and promising review of distinction with 
emphasis on literature and art. Unique 
in its printing and editing it is well illus- 
trated and attractive in format. Domani 
is another cultural review published in 


Buenos Aires by liberal Italian exiles with 
the text in Italian. It has a pleasing 
format and is printed on good paper with 
a few illustrations. Camara del Libro de 
Chile Boletin is sponsored by the Chilean 
book trade for the purpose of advertising 
books printed in Chile. Libraries will 
find it useful in adding new titles to their 
collections. In the archeological field, 
Registro de Cultura Yucateca is devoted 
to the study of the Mayan antiquities in 
Yucatan. Museo Arqueologico de Colom- 
bia Boletin is a small, illustrated publica- 
tion on archeological and anthropological 
findings in Colombia. Lastly, Rivista de 
la Universidad de Puebla is a journal 
which aims to make known the scientific 
investigations of both students and pro- 
fessors of the university. Considerable 
information is given about the university 
and its curriculum. 


Periodicals 


Inter-American Society of Anthro- 
Smithsdnian Institution, 
1, April-June 1943. 


Acta Americana. 
ology and Geography, 
Vashington, D.C. vy. 1, no. 
Quarterly. Membership. 

Air Transport. | Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 18. v.1, no. 
I, September 1943. Monthly. $s. 

The American Indian. American Association on In- 
dian Affairs, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
16. v. 1, no, 1, November 1943. Quarterly. $2. 

Aviation News. McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 18. v. 1, no. 
1, August 1043. Weekly, $s. 

Camara del Libro de Chile Boletin. 
Santiago de Chile. v. 1, no. 1, 1943. 
and price not given, 

Domant. Paolo Vita-Finzi, Posadas 
Aires. v. 1, no. 1, April-June 1943. 
10 pesos, 

Economic Sentinel. 
geles. v. 1, no. 
price not given. 

Hemispheres; French American Quarterly of Poetry. 
136 Columbia ae Brooklyn. v. 1, no. 1, sum- 
mer 1943. $1.7 

El Hijo Prédigo; Revista Literaria. 
1004, Mexico, D.F. vy. 1, no. 1, 
Monthly. $15 en. 

Humanidades ; ano de los Alumnos de la Facultad 
de Filosofia -y Letras. Universidad nomen Auto- 
noma de Mexico, Mexico, D.F. v. 1, no, 1, July 
1043. Frequency and price not given, 

Light Metal Age. 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
v. 1, no, 1, 1943. Bimonthly. 


Casilla 13171, 
Frequency 


1041, Buenos 
Quarterly. 


Chamber of Commerce, Los An- 
1, Aug. 11, 1943. Frequency and 


Apartado postal 
April 1943. 


Price not given. 
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V Museo Arqueologico de Colombia Boletin. 


Quarterly Review of Literature. 


VLiving Poetry. 506 Maple Ave., La Porte, Ind. 
v. I, no. 1, autumn 109043. Quarterly. $1. 

A Monthly Summary of Events and Trends in Race 
Relations. ial Science Institute, Fisk Univer- 
sit Nashville, Tenn. v. 1, no, 1, August 10943. 
Price not given. 

Ministerio 

de Educacion Nacional, Bogota. v. 1, no. 1, Febru- 
ary 1943. Frequency and price not given. 

Notes on Latin American Studies. Joint Committee 
on Latin American Studies, 55 Hillhouse Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. v. 1, no. 1, April 10943. 
Semiannual, (With occasional special issues.) $1. 

Now. Freedom Press Publications, 27 Belsize Road, 
London, N.W. 6. v. 1, no. 1, 1943. Irregular. 
1s. 6d. per no. 

Pacific Plastics Magazine. 
Ninth St., Los Angeles 15. v. 1, n 
Monthly. $3. 

Plastics World; New Materials, Equipment, Applica- 
tions, Cleworth Publishing Company, Inc., 551 
nn Ave., New York City. v. 1, no. 1, April 

943- Monthly. $3. ; 

Prefa ricated Homes. eeiice Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 114 E, a » New York City. v. 1, 
no. 1, April 1943. fonthly. $2. 


Institute are 1314 W. 
1, June 1943. 


Box 752, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. v, 1, no, 1, autumn 1943. re 

Wegistro de Cu'tura Vucateca. Jose Diaz Bolio, 
suanajuato 184, Mexico, D.F. v. 1, no. 1, 1943. 
Frequency and price not given. 

a de la Universidad de a Ty 4 Sur 104, 

ebla, Pue., Mexico. v. 1, no, 1, May 1943. Bi- 

monthly, Price not given. 
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Publishing 
v. 1, mo. 1, 


Southern Weekly. Molyneaux-Lewis 
Company, P.O. Box 2089, Dallas 1. 
Oct. 16, 194 $s. 

Tlalocan; A cuvuat of Source Materials on the 
Native Cultures of exico. House of Tilaloc, 
Sacramento, Calif. 4 issues a year. $4. 

Transatlantic. Penguin Books Limited, West Dray- 
ton, Middlesex. v. 1, no, 1, September 1943. 
Monthly. 138. 6d 


‘Universal Airline Schedules. 139 N. Clark St., 
chicago. v. 1, no. 1, April 1943. Monthly. $s. 

University of California Publications in Linguistics. 
University of Californa Press, Berkeley. v. 1, no. 
1, July 6, 1943. Irregular. Price varies. 

Uniwersity of alifornia Publications in Political 
Science. University of California Press, Berkeley. 
v. 1, mo, 1, Jume 15, 1943. Irregular. Price 
varies, 
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(Continued from page 155) 


State,**° Mary Gaver at Trenton, N.J.,?*" 
Leroy C. Merritt at Farmville in Vir- 
ginia,*** Charles H. Stone at Georgia,?** 
Marshall Stewart at Memphis in Ten- 
nessee,*** Mary J. Ryan at Eastern in 
South Dakota,?* and Ralph Fritz at 
Pittsburg in Kansas, where with an 
avowed view to pedagogical results the 


2% Columbia University. School of Library Ser- 
Library Service News 11:19. 


28 Ibid. 4:172. 
24 Ibid. 4:86, 
3 LJ. 68:783. 


librarianship is being combined with a 
professorship of education.?*° Guy R. Lyle 
spent a year’s leave from the Woman's 
College of North Carolina in teaching at 
the University of Illinois Library 
School.?*7 Arthur E. Gropp, librarian of 
the Middle American Research Institute 
at Tulane, has been sent to Montevideo to 
organize there a library representing the 
culture of the United States.*** 
2% S.&S. 58 


= C.&R.L. eRe: W.L.B. 17:334. 
3 W.L.B. 17:246. 


Graduate Library School Fellowships 


Tue Grapuate Liprary SCHOOL of 
the University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of one thousand dollars each 
for the 1944-45 academic year. The fel- 
lowships are for advanced study leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees and are in 
addition to several scholarship awards to 
be made for study leading to the bachelor 
of library science degree. 

The following attainments are required 
of applicants for fellowships : 

(a) Possession of a bachelor’s degree 
equivalent to that conferred by leading 
colleges and universities. 
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(b) Completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school. 

(c) At least one year of library ex- 
perience under approved conditions. 

Special consideration will be given to 
publications and manuscripts showing 
ability to conduct original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application 
for admission and for fellowships may be 
obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37. 
Applications must be in the hands of the 
dean of the Graduate Library School on or 
before Mar. 10, 1944. 
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By ROSE L. VORMELKER 


Developing Library Facilities 
for Business Research 


Miss Vormelker is head of the Business 
Information Bureau of the Cleveland 
Public Library. 


NDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, usually identi- 

fied with chemistry, physics, and engi- 
neering, has long been recognized as one 
of our outstanding and significant national 
resources. It has been represented in 
public and university library collections by 
a vast literature and specialization in the 
organization of science, engineering, and 
technology departments. Industrial re- 
search workers know how indispensable 
is a “literature search” on their problem 
before it becomes grist for the laboratory 
mill. 

Business research, however, is a more 
recent development. It is known by many 
other phrases, some of which are economic 
research, statistical research, commercial 
research, financial research, social science 

management research, and 
research. Frequently, too, the 
word “analysis” is used in place of “re- 
search.” * It is not easily defined because 
many of its facets have intangible char- 
acteristics. In an effort to define the field 
as a working basis for the study of busi- 
ness research as conducted in this country, 
recently directed by Dr. John H. Cover, 
the following criteria were adopted: (1) 
analysis of factors leading toward general 


research, 
market 


1 Report of an Advisory Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council to the National Resources 
Planning Board. 1941. 
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principles and interrelationships; (2) re- 
lating the derived conclusions or dis- 
covered factors to economic (or other) 
principles. 

Business research concerns itself with 
what has been referred to as the “five 
m’s,” management, men, _ materials, 
markets, and money, and involves study in 
the fields of economics, statistics, finance, 
industrial and labor relations, psychology, 
geography, factory production, transporta- 
tion, government regulations and legisla- 
tion, business administration, the business 
functions of purchasing and distribu- 
tion, education, and other fields, all of 
which are represented by a voluminous 
and rapidly growing literature. Business 
researchers are not as aware of the litera- 
ture of their field as are industrial re- 
searchers. They are not always products 
of collegiate business schools where its 
development might have been introduced 
to them. But perhaps of more significance 
from the standpoint of public libraries, 
they have inherited opinions characteristic 
of many businessmen of the past, that no 
book could have any pertinent value for 
their work and, as libraries are institutions 
of books, it naturally follows in their 
thinking that there is little in public li- 
braries in the field of business research 
which is of use to them. 

Business branches such as those estab- 
lished in the business centers of Boston, 
Indianapolis, Newark, Pittsburgh, and 
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San Francisco have helped to focus atten- 
tion on this type of literature, and so 
gradually they help dispel that error of 
thought. While all of these branches 
emphasize quick reference and circulation 
service rather than maintaining extensive 
files of data for extended research, they 
still are potential centers for such research. 

Libraries whose main building is in a 
business center have a distinct advantage 
in having vast resources for research at 
hand, but it is still necessary to focus atten- 
tion on these facilities in some special way. 
In the Cleveland Public Library it was 
done by establishing a Business Informa- 
tion Bureau within the main building, 
transferring to it some of the materials of 
business research from other divisions in 
order that they might be as readily avail- 
able as though segregated in a business 
branch and, at the same time, remain part 
of a huge original collection constituting 
research data. In a library organized into 
divisions on the basis of a modified Dewey 
Decimal Classification this was no easy 
task, for practically every division con- 
tained some materials needed for business 
research. It required keen vision, infinite 
patience, and a growing realization that, 
by setting up a focal unit for calling atten- 
tion of this specialized clientele to the 
library, the significance of all library units 
has been enhanced. 


The Collection 


The limitations of architecture and 
marble have not yet been overcome, and 
an instantaneous observation of even a 
casual visitor is that the space allotted to 
the bureau, which is on the second floor of 
the main library building flanked on either 
side by the sociology division and the tech- 
nology division, is most inadequate. 
Though this is all too true, it still is sig- 
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nificant to note that with these limitations 
there have been assembled to date approxi- 
mately sixty thousand books ; one thousand 
American trade directories; fifty trade 
directories of foreign countries, largely 
for Latin America; ten thousand trade 
catalogs; fifteen hundred trade, manage- 


‘ment, and labor periodicals, including five 


hundred house organs; financial reports 
from approximately seven thousand cor- 
porations; and several hundred thousand 
pamphlets, typewritten or mimeographed 
special reports, and clippings. Of the 
trade periodicals received, about half are 
bound for permanent files while the rest 
are kept for varying periods or clipped 
after the current year. One group of 
resources usually identified with business 
library service—namely, the city and tele- 
phone directories—is in the general ref- 
erence division, which houses also an 
extensive map collection. Both groups are 
available to the bureau as needed, as are 
also over two hundred newspapers on file 
in the newspaper room. Many other ex- 
tensive sets in other divisions which would 
classify as business research material under 
a more adequate classification system have 
not been duplicated for, nor transferred 
to, the bureau but are made available as 
needed. These are dull and cold statistics 
but they serve to indicate, quantitatively, 
the extent to which facilities for business 
research, as well as for quick reference, 
have been segregated and correlated with 
the work of other divisions in Cleveland’s 
main library. 

But discovery and organization of ma- 
terials in this field, as in others, is but the 
beginning of the library’s opportunity. 
For reasons mentioned above, there is a 
greater need of lively dissemination of the 
information so assembled than is generally 
realized. The business research librarians 
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must become identified with the profes- 
sional associations in this field; e¢.g., 
the American Statistical Association, the 
American Economic Association, the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association, and the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association. This thought 
has been frequently expressed in profes- 
sional library literature, but an exam- 
ination of the membership lists of these 
associations still reveals comparatively few 
librarians. Librarians would find that 
new point of view needed if they would 
heed the unexpressed call, “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us”—unex- 
pressed, for they have so little conception 
of the extent of data available or of the 
ability of librarians to find them. 

Lists and bulletins help, of course, but 
are most effective when arranged to appear 
at the psychological moment when need 
for the information contained therein is 
expressed. In the postwar plans the need 
for this type of research can scarcely be 
overestimated. Whether in the postwar 
world there be more government regula- 
tion and less free enterprise or more free 
enterprise and less government regulation, 
the fact remains that many men and 
women will be seeking jobs, which in turn 
will be greatly affected by economic forces 
which lend themselves to study. 


Securing Ephemera 


Often the librarian must search for the 
possible existence of materials needed by 
consulting private and government organi- 
zations rather than depend wholly upon 
published trade list sources, indispensable 
as they are. For instance, many organiza- 
tions compile employee manuals which in- 
clude discussion of incentive plans and 
suggestion systems. Very few of these 
ever reach the columns of library indexes 
or publishers’ trade lists, yet it would be 
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difficult to find more authoritative or prac- 
tically presented information on the sub- 
ject. One might go on indefinitely along 
this line and mention such timely subjects 
as correspondence manuals and bulletins, 
budget procedure manuals for government 
agencies, pension plans, wage and salary 
surveys. 

For guidance and direction to this 
elusive ephemera, it is necessary to 
“listen in” on numerous conferences and 
to scan trade, commercial, professional, 
technical, and general magazines, news- 
papers, and services for announcements of 
research in progress or of reports, copies 
of which might be made available. 
Among the more important publications 
for this purpose are: 


Advanced Management 

‘Advertising Age 

American Economic Review 

Babson’s Reports 

Banking (American Bankers Association) 

Barron’s 

Business Week 

Chester Wright's Labor Letter 

Domestic Commerce 

Dun’s Review 

Economic Notes (Labor Research Asso- 
ciation ) 

Harvard Business Review 

Journal of Accountancy 

Journal of American Statistical Associa- 
tion 

Journal of Commerce 

Kiplinger Washington Letter 

Management Record 

Management Review 

Mechanical Engineering 

Monthly Labor Review 

National Association of Cost Accountants 
Bulletin 

Nation’s Business 

New York Herald Tribune 

New York Times 

Newsweek 

PM 


Personnel Journal 
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Planning for Post War (Griswold News- 
letter) 

Printers’ Ink 

Research Reports (American Institute for 
Economic Research) 

Sales Management 

Standard & Poor's Guide to Current 
Business Literature 

Time 

Traffic World 

W all Street Journal 

Whaley Eaton Letters 


and others. Information afforded through 
government agencies is often first noted in 
mimeographed press releases. Therefore, 
it is necessary that these, too, be carefully 
scanned to learn of similar data available 
from this source. 


Several Classifications 


To say that any piece of print or near 
print may logically classify in more than 
one place in any classification is falling 
into the obvious. Yet the significance of 
this has great meaning for the field of 
library service under discussion. Recently 
a letter was received in this bureau which 
said in part: 

In a recent discussion, a question arose 
which was not satisfactorily answered and 
on which we feel you may have some ideas. 

Is the history of an industrial or com- 
mercial organization, prepared from the 
viewpoint of its economic contributions, of 
interest and value to the library or libraries 
located in the community or communities 
served by such organizations? 

We have never seen such works in public 
libraries and have often wondered if librar- 
ies were not interested. 


Here is a specific case which illustrates the 
need for making business research ma- 
terials available by form as well as by 
subject matter. There is no doubt that 
many libraries have found this kind of 
material very useful, but the experience 
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of the inquirer shows how difficult it 
would be to locate when considered from 
the form standpoint. 


Consider Related Subjects 


In developing service according to 
group needs, such as the one under discus- 
sion, it is necessary to consider related 
subjects which will be constantly chang- 
ing. Indeed, there probably is no field to 
which one might apply more appropriately 
the word “change,” in describing its most 
constant characteristic, than the field of 
business research. Time was when psy- 
chology and geography were primarily 
classroom subjects. Now they are a vital 
part of any collection dealing with per- 
sonnel training or market studies. What 
changes the present World War will de- 
velop for our future economic life are 
only being guessed and range from fears of 
widespread unemployment and dislocation 
of workers to miracles of development in 
industrial progress for both producer and 
consumer goods, assuring more of the 
good things of life for more people. That 
these changes may be brought about sanely 
and with least distress will require pro- 
found judgment, which depends upon in- 
formation, much of which falls within the 
scope of business research. Information 
will be needed as never before on training 
and retraining of workers, potential 
markets, trading areas, transportation 
facilities, sources of raw materials, ware- 
housing, distribution, financial operations, 
cost studies, time studies, economic condi- 
tions, cost of living, industrial and public 
relations, and many other subjects related 
to these fields. 

The library has an unprecedented op- 
portunity on its doorstep. May it keep 
the faith! 
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College and University Library 


Statistics, 1943 


_— 1942-43 PLAN of using volunteers 
seemed impractical for another year 
because of the manpower shortage in li- 
braries. The budgetary situation made a 
full-time statistical assistant out of the 
question. Work in the Public Library 


DEFINITIONS USED IN 
SALARY FIGURES 


Faculty Members 


1. “Faculty members” includes instruc- 
tional and organized research staffs, exten- 
sion service staff, and general administration 
officers (excluding clerical workers), and 
professional library staff, all reduced to full- 
time equivalent. 


Administrative Office Assistant 


2. An administrative office assistant is a 
person such as the business manager or 
secretary to the chief librarian or director 
who performs work of a highly specialized 
nature but not that requiring training and 
skill in the theoretical or scientific parts of 
library work. 

Formal education or experience equiva- 
lent to that required of such workers in a 
large business organization should be con- 
sidered as prerequisite. 


Department Head 


3. A department head is a member of the 
professional staff directly responsible to the 
chief librarian or director, associate or as- 
sistant chief librarian, and in charge of a 
major division of the library organization 
which has its own staff and definite respon- 
sibilities. (Salaries of an associate or assist- 
ant chief librarian serving as department 
head should not be included here.) 

The department head must meet the 
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Division was therefore reorganized to 
make it possible for the assistant, Kathryn 
P. Mier, to divide her time between that 
division and statistics, for the two large 
compilations only—college and university 
libraries and public libraries. 


COMPILING 


qualifications of a professional assistant as 
defined in definition 4. 


Professional Assistant 


4. A professional assistant is a member 
of the professional staff performing work of 
a professional grade which requires training 
and skill in the theoretical or scientific parts 
of library work as distinct from its merely 
mechanical parts and includes all the pro- 
fessional staff except the chief librarian or 
director, associate or assistant chief li- 
brarian, department heads, division heads, 
and heads of school, college, departmental, 
and laboratory school libraries. 

To be classed as a professional assistant, 
the person must hold a professional position 
which requires the following educational 
background: 

a. At least a bachelor’s degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional library edu- 
cation in the four years which lead to the 
bachelor’s degrees; or 

b. An informal education considered by 
the librarian as the real equivalent of four 
years of college work, plus five years’ ex- 
perience in a library of recognized profes- 
sional standing. (This provision is to take 
care of those already in the profession who 
are performing duties which require a 
knowledge of books and library technique 
as taught in a library school.) 
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Subprofessional Assistant 


5. A subprofessional assistant is a person 
who performs, under the immediate super- 
vision of professional staff members, work 
largely concerned with the higher routine 
processes which are peculiar to library work 
and which require some knowledge of library 
procedure. (No assistant paid on an hourly 
basis should be included here.) 

A subprofessional assistant should have 
had at least brief elementary training in 
library work as taught in a library school 
summer session or a training class. 


Clerical Assistant 


6. A clerical assistant is a person such 
as a typist, etc., who performs, under im- 
mediate supervision, processes which may re- 
quire experience, speed, accuracy, and clerical 
ability of a high order but do not require 
knowledge of the theoretical or scientific 
aspects of library work. 

High school graduation is presupposed for 
this classification. 


Others 


7. “Others” includes those devoting either 
full or part time to the most simple clerical 
or manual tasks which involve no respon- 
sibility or independent judgment such as the 
work performed by pages, shelvers, and be- 
ginning workers. 


Student Assistant 
8. A student assistant is a student paid 


on an hourly basis, directly from the library 
budget, working in the library in any ca- 
pacity except in janitorial service. (All 
student assistants on an hourly basis should 
be included here and in no case should they 
be entered elsewhere. No assistants on 
N.Y.A., W.P.A., or other federal, state, or 
local projects should be included here or 
in other personnel groups.) 


School or College Library in a University 


9. A school or college library, in a uni- 
versity system, is a collection of books re- 
lated to the work of the particular school or 
college and administered either separately 
by the school or college or as a part of the 
university library. (Include group libraries 
such as biological sciences and social sciences 
here.) 

* 
Departmental Library 


10. A departmental library is a collection 
attached to a department of instruction 
which forms a part of a college administra- 
tion. Such a collection may be housed 
either within or without the central build- 


ing. 


Vacations and Special Holidays 


11. “Vacations” and “special holidays” are 
reckoned in number of working days allowed 
with pay. “Special holidays” include Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations, legal holidays, 
etc. 
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By ROBERT T. GRAZIER 


Classification and Pay Plan 
for University Libraries 


Mr. Grazier is circulation librarian of 
Pennsylvania State College Library, State 
College. 


N PRESENTING an informal paper to a 
local library staff association on library 

personnel the writer devoted one part of 
it to the recently published Classification 
and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions 
of Higher Education—University Librar- 
ies." A sketchy comparison was drawn 
between the classification and pay plan 
and the personnel organization of the 
Pennsylvania State College Library. 
Skeletal as the comparison was, the several 
disparities revealed between theory and 
practice were rather startling, startling 
enough perhaps to prove of some interest 
to other library staffs. 

The first step in making the comparison 
was to determine the service load of the 
Pennsylvania State College Library. The 
pay plans wisely abandoned the former 
concept of the service load as being based 
on total enrolment and developed a method 
of computing the service load in terms of 
service units which are based on varying 
numbers of underclass and upperclass stu- 
dents, honors students, graduate students, 
and faculty members. The weights used 


1 Subcommittee on Budgets, Sompenastinn, and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries Connected with 
Universities, Colleges, and Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions of the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and 
Tenure. Classification and vee Pians for Libraries 
in Institutions of Higher Education, Volume 3, 
Universities. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1943. 
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were: undergraduates 1, upperclass (jun- 
iors and seniors) 2, honors students 3, grad- 
uate students 4, and faculty 5. The total 
service unit is obtained by adding the 
number of units in each category. The 
service load of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Library approximated 13,500 units, 
which put it, according to the classification 
and pay plan, into class six, which is uni- 
versity libraries having 10,000—14,999 
service units. 

The class of the library established, the 
next step was to compare the total staff 
organization, including professional and 
clerical help of our library, with the stand- 
ard set up by the schedule. Minimum 
standards for a class six university library 
called for twenty-nine professional librar- 
ians in addition to the chief librarian. 
Actually there are twenty-five profession- 
als in addition to our chief librarian. The 
clerical service should result in not more 
than 60 per cent or less than 40 per cent 
of the total staff hours being of clerical 
or student service. Penn State’s clerical 
service was 54 per cent of total staff time, 
a figure which came within the set limit. 

Only four departments were selected to 
carry on the comparison of the theory with 
the practice: the catalog, reference, order, 
and circulation departments. They were 
chosen primarily because they lent them- 
selves to such a comparison more readily 
than other phases of Pennsylvania State 
College Library organization. And even 
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the comparisons of these four departments 
were limited to only the most general 
features of the classification and pay plans. 
As the compilers constantly reiterate, a 
thorough job analysis of each position is 
necessary before any accurate evaluation 
can be made. Since the entire comparison 
was only part of a general talk on the 
question of personnel related to the Penn- 
sylvania State College Library, only the 
most incomplete and general analyses de- 
scribed here were undertaken. Two 
factors, however, made a few comparisons 
valid, despite the lack of a job analysis. 
First, the class of any individual library 
can be determined by computing its service 
load, and each class has certain minimum 
standards which should be met by all li- 
braries falling within that particular class. 
Secondly, the class of any department is 
automatically determined by the number 
of employees in the department. Accord- 
ing to the classification scheme there are 
five classes of departments ranging from 
A to E, A being the smallest and E the 
largest. Standards of education, expe- 
rience, personal qualifications, and a salary 
schedule are set up for each position within 
each class of department. Thus, as has 
been stated, the numerical size of a de- 
partment determines its class and to a 
certain limited extent the standards of 
each position within that particular de- 
partment. 


Procedure for Comparison 


The procedure for comparing standards 
is the same for each department. A brief 
description of the general process involved 
in evaluating the standards of out catalog 
department will explain the process fol- 
lowed for the other departments. 

According to the classification and pay 
plan our catalog department is a class D 
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catalog department. A class D catalog de- 
partment has a staff of 11-14 full-time 
members including clerical help plus the 
chief of the department. There are five 
classes of catalog departments ranging from 
A with a staff of 2-4 to E with a staff of 
15 or more. It is to be noted that the 
numerical size of the department deter- 
mines its class and ultimately the qualifi- 
cation and salaries of positions. 

Turning to the personnel specification 
section of the pay plan, it states that the 
chief catalog librarian of a class D catalog 
department is of professional grade 6. 
There are ten professional grades of posi- 
tion ranging from 1 to 10, unit 10 being 
the highest. Each grade includes various 
positions ; i.e., grade 3 includes chief refer- 
ence librarian for class A reference depart- 
ment, document librarian, assistant chief 
librarian of class 1 library, and approxi- 
mately 33 other professional positions. 
Each grade has a salary schedule and all 
positions of the same grade have the same 
salary schedule and the same minimum 
educational qualifications and experience. 
The chief catalog librarian is professional 
grade 6 and should receive an annual sal- 
ary ranging from $3600 to $4500. The 
assistant chief catalog librarian is profes- 
sional grade 5, salary $3000 to $3400. 
In addition to these two positions, the 
classification plan provides the following 
positions for a class D catalog department: 
catalog librarian (reviser), professional 
grade 3 or 4, salary $1860 to $2340 or 
$2400 to $2880; catalog librarian (spe- 
cialist in a subject or language field), pro- 
fessional grade 3 or 4, salary $1860 to 
$2340 or $2400 to $2880; classification 
librarian, professional grade 3 or 4, salary 
$1860 to $2340 or $2400 to $2880; senior 
catalog librarian, professional grade 3, 
salary $1860 to $2340; intermediate cata- 
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log librarian, professional grade 2, salary 
$1620 to $1800; junior catalog librarian, 
professional grade 1, salary $1500 to 
$1620. These represent the varying ranks 
of catalog librarian which might be in a 
class D catalog department. 


Classification of Catalogers 


Actually there are only two ranks in 
our catalog department, catalog librarian 
and assistant catalog librarian, with four 
additional professional catalogers un- 
ranked. Thus while two of the positions 
fit the terminology of the national model 
the other four positions had to be ranked 
before the department could be evaluated 
in terms of the classification and pay plan. 
After studying the duties and the educa- 
tional requirements of the various cata- 
loging positions specified in the plan, the 
head of our catalog department assigned 
the following ranks to our four unclassed 
professional positions: two senior catalog 
librarians, one intermediate catalog librar- 
ian, and one junior catalog librarian. 
Hence five grades of professional service 
are represented in our catalog department: 
one each of grades 6, 5, 2, and 1 and two 
of grade 3. According to the pay plan the 
average minimum salary of such a catalog 
department should be $2240 per year. It 
should be remembered that this average 
is using the minimum of the salary range 
of each position, i.e., for chief catalog 
librarian $3600 instead of $4500. Actu- 
ally the average salary of the members of 
the catalog department is $1667.27 The 
most obvious discrepancy between the clas- 
sification and pay plan and the library 


*A general salary increase for the faculty of the 
entire college ba: on the rise in the cost of living 
has raised this figure to $1805. Since the increase, 
however, was not based on the value of library 
services, the given figures are a more accurate com- 
parison with any minimum salary schedule. On 
such a basis, the minimum standards themselves 
should be raised proportionally. 
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organization of Penn State was this salary 
factor. The comparative averages of the 
catalog department were by no means rep- 
resentative of the great extremes between 
the actual and the minimum standard. 
For at least one position the minimum 
salary recommended was 100 per cent 
above the actual salary. This pessimistic 
picture was not enhanced by an introduc- 
tory paragraph in the syllabus which 
states: “All the standards set up are mini- 
mum standards. It is expected that aver- 
age and better-than-average libraries will 
exceed these minimum salary schedules 
for the various grades.” Was our library 
so far below the average that it had 100 
per cent difference in actual and mini- 
mum standard salaries? 

In self-defense it should be stated that 
the salaries of the Pennsylvania State 
College Library compare favorably with 
the average library salaries. No valid 
statistics are available, but a few isolated 
figures indicate that the average salary for 
librarians in 1936 was $1625 per annum. 
The average salary of a staff member of 
the Pennsylvania State College Library 
based on 1942 figures was $1749.99. Al- 
lowing for the six-year discrepancy in 
time, the disparity between the two figures 
is not enough to justify the conclusion that 
salaries at Penn State are 50 per cent 
below minimum standards unless it is as- 
sumed that salaries the country over bear 
the same general relation to the standard 
used. 

Cursory application of the pay plan to 
other departments revealed additional 
readjustments which would have to be 
made before a thorough classification could 
be accomplished. Our reference depart- 
ment ranks as a class A reference depart- 
ment having 2 to 3 full-time members 
or their equivalents. Only 2 of the mem- 
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bers are professional librarians: the refer- 
ence librarian and the assistant reference 
librarian. According to the classification 
plans terminology, “assistant reference li- 
brarian” is used only for class D and E 
reference departments. This represents a 
typical instance in which the specific li- 
brary has a titled position which does not 
appear in the classification plan. A more 
frequent occurrence is the classification 
plan having titled positions which the in- 
dividual library does not have. In both 
cases the library would have to make up 
its own classes of positions, based upon 
the duties of the position plus the profes- 
sional and personal qualifications of the 
librarian necessary to capably fill the posi- 
tion. Differences of terminology are 
minor ones, however; the administrator 
can easily identify nontitled or unlike- 
titled positions by comparing the duties 
with those specified in the classified serv- 
ice. The professional grade having been 
assigned, the salary schedule would be that 
of other positions of similar grades. 


Positions Not Included 


Perhaps an entire department would 
have to be classified if the department did 
not appear in the classification plan. This 
was the case with our serials department, 
since no separate serials department ap- 
peared in the classification plan. The au- 
thors are very careful, however, to state 
explicitly that the omission of a depart- 
ment or a specific position is not to imply 
that that department or position has no 
recognized professional status. It simply 
means that each individual library must 
work out its own classification and pay 
plan using the published one as a model 
to aid and direct its endeavors. The com- 
mittee constantly reiterates the necessity 
for each library to set up its own classifi- 
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cation of positions and to assign these po- 
sitions a certain suggested professional 
grade which should establish a system of 
equal pay for equal work. 

Salaries in the order and reference de- 
partments were much more in line than 
those of the catalog department. Both 
are class A departments, having 2-3 full- 
time members. The size of a department 
which determines its class varies for dif- 
ferent departments. That is, a class C 
catalog department has 8-10 full-time 
members, a class C order department 6-7 
full-time members, and a class C circula- 
tion department 15-19 full-time members. 
The pay plan’s average minimum salary 
for both our reference and order depart- 
ments would be $1740; actually it is 
$1650.° But the circulation department, 
like the catalog department, falls con- 
siderably below the suggested minimum. 
With 14 full-time members or their equiv- 
alent, the circulation is a class B circula- 
tion department. Professional members 
include the chief circulation librarian, as- 
sistant chief circulation librarian, and in- 
termediate circulation librarian. Only 
the last title had to be arbitrarily assigned, 
our designation being “circulation assist- 
ant.” The minimum salary schedule 
would result in an average yearly salary 
of $1960 per member; actually the aver- 
age salary is $1533. For our library, 
salary discrepancies between the actual 
and the theoretical were greater in the 
larger departments and in positions having 
the most administrative responsibility. 
Should additional applications result in 
similar conclusions, the plan may reveal 
that the administrative functions of li- 
brarians have been overlooked by those 
who hold the purse strings. 


* These figures, like those of the catalog depart- 
ment, do not take into account the general increase 
based on rise in cost of living. 
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A self-evaluating score card to assist in 
a qualitative and quantitative appraisal of 
various phases of library administration 
was eliminated because of war conditions. 
This omission of a means of testing po- 
tential reorganizations is unfortunate since 
realignments made in libraries during and 
on account of the war could be evaluated 
by the score card. In a “normal period” 
such realignments will be more difficult. 
To effect alterations, eliminations, and the 
combining of positions or departments, is 
an operation which involves obvious diffi- 
culties which even the best combination 
of ruthlessness and tact cannot overcome. 
It is when positions are voluntarily vacated 
that reorganization can proceed with a 
minimum of abrupt adjustments. This is 
especially true in a profession which tol- 
erates rather than eradicates mediocrity 
and in which dead wood is permitted to 
rot in peace rather than be mercifully cut 
down with the “efficiency axe.” 

Another omission is the lack of stand- 
ards for the relative size of departments. 
While the class of each department is ar- 
bitrarily set by the number of people 
within the department, no suggestion is 
made as to how large a specific depart- 
ment should be. Ought a class 6 library 
to have a class C catalog department? 
Or should it be a class B or a class D? 
How large should the circulation depart- 
ment be? The relative size of the various 
departments may adjust themselves to the 
needs of the institution. But on the other 
hand, a one-sided development may occur 
either through the personal emphasis of 
the administrator or through the superior 
initiative of one department head. In 
either instance the balance of the library 
organization may be upset, especially if 
not measured against certain accepted 
standards. And if such standards are 
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measurable, they should appear in a clas- 
sification plan. 


Education and Experience 


The two factors emphasized in stressing 
qualifications for positions of various 
grades are education and _ experience. 
These are the prime requisites for person- 
nel specifications for positions in any clas- 
sification plan, be it for business, industry, 
or government. Librarianship, however, 
possesses an attribute which limits the 
weight of one of these factors. It has a 
certain educational homogeneity. The 
great majority of librarians possess similar 
educational backgrounds, B.A. or B.S. 
degrees plus library school degrees. Thus 
promotion to a higher grade of service be- 
comes primarily based on experience. 
This could result in seniority becoming 
almost the sole basis of advancement, a 
practice which has proven to possess the 
inherent defect of stifling individual am- 
bition and initiative on the theory that 
time and only time can produce deserved 
promotions. To avoid this pitfall it will 
be necessary for administrators to abjure 
a too slavish adherence to these “necessary 
professional qualifications.” No classifi- 
cation scheme, of course, can form indi- 
vidual qualifications into a set pattern. 
The disparities of individual worth will 
have to be determined by the adminis- 
trator. 

Finally, the minimum and maximum 
salary schedules are extremely high in 
view of present professional salaries. The 
librarian who attempts to evaluate his 
library in the light of the suggested salary 
levels will be very discouraged. Samples 
of salary disparities between the pay plan 
and salaries of the Pennsylvania State 
College Library have been given. The 
effort to increase salary levels is necessary 
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and praiseworthy, but to raise so much in 
theory may result in no raise in practice. 
Administrators and boards of trustees will 
be hard-pressed to use the committee’s 
minimum and maximum figures as a yard- 
stick to measure current salary schedules. 
The theory is so far above the practice that 
the theory may be discarded as sheer wish- 
ful thinking. Optimism in planning for 
the future is good. But when suggested 
minimum salaries are as much as 50 per 
cent above normal current salaries, they 
would seem to me millennial salaries. 

But despite its several acknowledged 
shortcomings, the classification and pay 
plan, if utilized, is a valuable contribution 
to the library profession. The committee 
has prepared a comprehensive and detailed 
plan by which a librarian can evaluate the 
personnel and organization of his library. 








The plan emphasizes an impersonal and 
scientific approach to the problems of 
classification of positions and salary sched- 
ules and such an approach is as essential 
to good administration in libraries as it is 
in business, industry, and government. 
The plan is sufficiently flexible to cover the 
many variations in library organizations 
which exist even in institutions of com- 
parable size and function. It represents 
a synthesis of years of library administra- 
tion of the highest caliber. It provides 
an excellent opportunity for librarians to 
evaluate their organizations by tested 
methods. If its potentialities remain un- 
realized, the fault will be with library 
administrators and not with the committee 
whose efforts have produced an opus wor- 
thy the serious consideration of every 
librarian. 


Libraries and the Coming of “Workshops” 


(Continued from page 147) 


the solution of these problems through 
informal contact with people with like dif- 
In the past the use of books and 
the truths in them have been objective. 
We have felt we must keep the library 
and its services impersonal. We now 
must take our wares from the formal at- 
mosphere that can be so deadening. We 
must make our libraries warm and in- 
viting. We must be willing to cooperate, 
to make education and educational ends 
interesting, not boring. Now that we are 
not so oppressed with great numbers of 
students, we must not be so busy about 
many things that we cannot talk over 
problems and books informally with any 


ficulties. 
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student. We must simplify the approach 
to ourselves and to our stock. While the 
workshop as yet may not be of enough 
importance in the college picture as a 
whole to change methods and techniques 
of library service, it is showing us that 
the librarian must be approachable enough 
to contribute to new ideas and to student 
problems from his own research, his own 
experience, and his own thinking. He 
must have time to show a path through 
the library material that will help the 
student to reach his answers as easily and 
quickly as possible. To paraphrase, he 
must make “print as exciting and as easy 
as sin.” 








Review Articles 


Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in 
Institutions of Higher Education 


Classification and Pay Plans in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. A.L.A., 
1943. 3V. 

Modern methods of personnel admin- 
istration are based on certain techniques or 
tools, among which two of the most im- 
portant are the classification plan and the 
pay plan. In fact, the classification plan, 
which has as its primary purpose the 
setting up of classes of positions on the 
basis of careful job analyses, is essential if 
the other techniques of personnel admin- 
istration are to be used at all. The pay 
plan itself could hardly exist without 
classification of positions, for its purpose 
is to show the range of salaries paid for 
positions of varying requirements and 
degrees of responsibility. Such other 
techniques as service ratings, training pro- 
grams, testing of applicants, and certifica- 
tion lean heavily on the classification plan. 
In fact, the whole complex system of per- 
sonnel administration in use in many large 
organizations could not function without 
both classification and pay plans. 

Because personnel administration has 
developed very rapidly many of its tech- 
niques are relatively new. The Civil 
Service Commission of the City of Chi- 
cago is credited with being the first agency 
in this country to develop a practical pro- 
gram for the classification of positions. 
The plan which it began to develop in 
1908 was adopted by the city council in 
1912. Other cities, as well as counties 
and states, undertook similar programs in 
the decade that followed, leading to the 
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widespread use of the idea in the past 
twenty years. 

The American Library Association and 
various state library associations have been 
working on classification and pay plans 
for many years. A committee of the 
District of Columbia Library Association 
prepared Brief and Specifications for Li- 
brary Service in the Federal Government, 
which was published by the association in 
1923. This was followed by the more 
elaborate plans prepared by the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration, pub- 
lished in 1927 under the title Proposed 
Classification and Compensation Plans for 
Library Positions; Report of the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration to the 
Committee on the Classification of Library 
Personnel of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. While the first of these reports 
covered only positions in the federal gov- 
ernment’s library service, the second in- 
cluded positions in several types of li- 
braries, among them college and university 
libraries. The first plans to be limited to 
positions in college and university li- 
braries were prepared by a subcommittee 
of the A.L.A. Committee on the Classifi- 
cation of Library Personnel and published 
in 1929, with the title Budgets, Classifica- 
tion, and Compensation Plans for Univer- 
sity and College Libraries. With the 
creation of the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure by the A.L.A. Council in 
1937, the series of classification and pay 
plans which had been started by the Com- 
mittee on Salaries, Staff, and Service was 
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carried forward. The first publication of 
this type issued by the board was Classifi- 
cation and Pay Plans for Municipal Pub- 
lic Libraries, which appeared in 1939. 
Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries 
in Institutions of Higher Education was 
prepared by a subcommittee of the Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee constituting also 
a Committee on Budgets, Compensation, 
and Schemes of Service of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries. 

The construction of a classification plan 
for an institution or governmental juris- 
diction usually involves the employment 
of a special group of trained personnel. 
They make a thorough survey of the em- 
ployees and their work, using question- 
naires filled out by the employees as a 
basis for the analysis of their jobs. The 
questionnaires are carefully studied by the 
staff and interviews are held with em- 
ployees and administrators. From the in- 
formation thus obtained the staff prepares 
a tentative classification plan which is 
then carefully checked and, if necessary, 
revised before it is put into operation. 
The staff also prepares a code of rules 
covering the installation and continuing 
administration of the plan. 


Plans for Any Library 


The two sets of plans prepared by the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
differ from many classification and pay 
plans in use in government and industry 
in that they have been developed, not for a 
single institution or jurisdiction, but for 
any library of the types included. The 
plans are based on the survey of positions 
and compensation in a number of libraries. 
In the case of the plans for college and 
university libraries, the cooperating insti- 
tutions numbered thirty-nine. They each 
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made job analyses which served as the 
basis for the preparation of the classifica- 
tion plan. The subcommittee held many 
meetings, some of which were open to 
members of the profession and at which 
the tentative plans were prepared and 
thoroughly discussed. A preliminary re- 
port was issued in March 1940 and sent 
to 250 libraries for criticism. A second 
draft was issued in August 1941 for criti- 
cism by two hundred libraries. By these 
methods a composite picture of library 
needs and library standards has been 
sketched, which does not represent any one 
library’s plans but which presents plans 
that may be adapted to any library’s use. 

Classification and Pay Plans for Li- 
braries in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion is in three volumes, each constructed 
for a special type of library. Volume I is 
for non-degree-conferring _ institutions, 
Volume II for degree-conferring four- 
year institutions, and Volume III for uni- 
versities. Each follows the same pattern 
and each is a unit within itself, making it 
possible for a library to purchase only the 
volume suited to it. Within each volume 
the major parts are: instructions on the 
use of the book, descriptions of the classes 
of libraries, personnel specifications for 
library positions, and standards of educa- 
tion, experience, and pay for personnel 
grades. In addition each volume has an 
introduction, which gives the history and 
objectives of the project, and two 
appendices—the first listing accredited 
library schools and the second giving a 
form and instruction sheet for a job 
analysis. 


Instructions on Use 


The instructions on the use of the book 
are full and detailed. They may seem 
unduly complicated to the reader who 
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examines them casually. Part of this 
complication is due to the fact that the 
book not only presents classification and 
pay plans but also suggests personnel 
standards for libraries serving various 
sized groups of students and faculty mem- 
bers. In order to present these standards 
adequately, a method of classifying li- 
braries is followed which is based on the 
service rendered by the library in terms of 
student and faculty use of the library. 
This phase of the plan requires lengthy 
description in the section devoted to the 
instruction on the use of the book. The 
object could scarcely be attained in less 
space, but the classification plan is not so 
quickly grasped as it would have been 
without the section on standards. Much 
is gained by having the plan broadened 
beyond the usual borders of classification 
and pay plans and by suggesting the dis- 
tribution of professional and clerical staff, 
the working conditions, the annual salary 
budget, the number of books in the library, 
the annual book budget, and the hours of 
opening of the library. As the book is 
constructed, these suggestions of standards 
are integrated with the classification and 
pay plans and are helpful for comparative 
purposes. 
' The section entitled “Classes of Li- 
braries” is the one in which the standards 
for various types of libraries are described. 
Following directly after the section of 
instructions, in which appears so much 


about personnel standards for libraries and. 


carrying the word “Classes” in its head- 
ing, this section might lead one to think 
that the main object of the book is to 
classify libraries, whereas the classification 
is one of library positions, not libraries. 
The various classes of libraries have been 
set up primarily as a means of suggesting 
standards, for in the classification plan 
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itself reference to the class of library is 
made only in the descriptions of the posi- 
tions of chief librarian and associate chief 
librarian. All other positions which have 
been ranked for varying sized departments 
have been treated on the basis of a state- 
ment of “Classes of Departments,” which 
is a single page at the end of this section. 
These classes of departments, being based 
on the number of assistants in them, are 
clearly described in the classification plan 
proper, so the descriptions could have been 
omitted here. 


Classes of Libraries 


As has been said, the classes of libraries 
have been made determinate on the service 
loads of the libraries, the service loads 
being calculated in units as follows: one 
unit for each underclass student, two units 
for each upperclass student, three units 
for each honors student, four units for 
each graduate student, and five units for 
each faculty member. The total number 
of units places the library in its class. 
One might quibble over this neat progres- 
sion of weightings, wondering, for in- 
stance, whether an average honors student 
uses the library only three-fifths as much 
as the average faculty member and 
whether the average junior uses the li- 
brary twice as much as the average 
sophomore. To be scientifically exact in 
this respect would be impossible. The 
suggested scale has the advantage of ease 
in use and probably is as close an approxi- 
mation as anyone could devise without 
endless labor. 

The section entitled “Personnel Specifi- 
cations for Library Positions in the Pro- 
fessional and Clerical Services” is the 
actual classification plan, wherein positions 
are given titles, are defined, their typical 
tasks described, the minimum qualifica- 
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tions outlined, and the minimum salary 
indicated. The last item is taken from 
the pay plan that follows this section, to 
which reference is made at the top of each 
sheet by giving the grade of the position 
and the page number in the pay plan. 
The terms used for titles of positions have 
been carefully devised to be specific and 
indicative of the rank of the position. 
The word “librarian” appears in the title 
of almost all professional positions. The 
definition of the class of position is given 
succinctly. The paragraph following the 
definition gives examples of typical tasks, 
which adds much to the understanding of 
the position. Some ambiguous terms have 
been used, such as “handling,” “assisting,” 
and “supervising,” but they are usually 
accompanied by other detailed and specific 
descriptions which make them less am- 
biguous, particularly to one familiar with 
library processes. However, the non- 
librarian would not get a very clear im- 
pression from such a phrase as “handling 
reference matters of average difficulty,” as 
applied to the position of intermediate 
reference librarian, especially if this were 
compared with the statement applied to 
the position of intermediate circulation 
librarian, “assisting readers in making 
effective use of library facilities by answer- 
ing their questions and helping them to 
make use of the card catalog.” In gen- 
eral the examples of typical tasks are full 
and complete, with little chance for 
confusion. 


Classification Plan Is Narrow 


The classification plan for university 
libraries might be called narrow rather 
than broad. The professional positions 
in this volume of the set are almost all 
highly specialized. In many of the classes 
only one employee would be included, 
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while in others several might belong to the 
same class. A few broad classes are pro- 
vided, such as senior librarian, inter- 
mediate librarian, and junior librarian, 
which make it possible to have positions 
which are not highly specialized, if that 
is desired. In the volume for non-degree- 
conferring institutions fewer classes are 
provided and they are generally broad. 
The plan for degree-conferring four-year 
institutions resembles the university plan 
in the number of specialized classes which 
are provided, though it is somewhat less 
detailed. The major omission from the 
classification plan is the professional school 
library in a university. So many diffi- 
culties were encountered in attempting to 
include positions in such libraries in the 
plan that they were finally dropped. It is 
to be hoped that a future revision of the 
book may include them, for they constitute 
a special problem which cannot be easily 
solved with the present plan. 

The information given about minimum 
qualifications is divided into two groups, 
professional and personal. In the para- 
graph on professional qualifications are 
included such matters as education, ex- 
perience, knowledge of library methods, 
of foreign languages, and of special sub- 
jects. The personal qualifications include 
such factors as accuracy, judgment, re- 
sourcefulness, and similar qualities. 
There is naturally much repetition, for 
the qualifications for many library posi- 
tions are similar in both professional and 
personal phases but variations have been 
carefully made to fit the special require- 
ments of the positions. 


The Pay Plan 


The final major section of the book is 
entitled “Standards of Education, Ex- 
perience, and Pay for Personnel Grades,” 
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and constitutes the pay plan. The service 
is divided into two branches, clerical and 
professional, with several grades in each 
branch. Under each grade a list of typical 
positions is given, with reference to the 
page in the classification plan where the 
position is described. The minimum sal- 
ary scale is given and minimum qualifica- 
tions for persons holding positions in the 
grade. The salaries suggested are not 
based on country-wide averages but are 
the salaries that were thought to be suit- 
able by the compilers of the plan. Since 
no provision for differences in living costs 
are made, adjustments would have to be 
made to bring the pay plan into-line with 
local conditions. In the general intro- 
duction a method of equating library 
salaries with academic salaries is suggested, 
which, with the pay plan as a guide, would 
make it possible to devise a plan that 
would fit local conditions. The salaries 
given in this pay plan can be used only as 
a guide to one preparing his own pay plan 
anyway. Changes have taken place since 
this plan was prepared which make some 
of the salary figures obsolete even now 
and other changes will occur which will 
affect more of the plan. It is fortunate 
that it was set upon a somewhat idealistic 
basis in the beginning, for less change will 
be needed as a result. This plan differs 
from the plan for public libraries in not 
providing for a subprofessional class of 
employees. While there may be some who 
would prefer to have such a group, the 
plan seems better without it, both from 
the viewpoint of employer and employee. 

A major omission is the score card 
which was provided in the volume for 
public libraries. After considerable work 
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had been done on this feature, it was 
dropped from the plan. While some 
standards are included in the section on 
“Classes of Libraries” and one might 
judge that they are a major part of the 
plan, the absence of the score card indi- 
cates that this is not the case, and care 
should be taken not to rely on it nor 
advocate its use primarily as a guide to 
general standards. 

A classification plan usually includes 
a section on the administration of the plan 
and the methods to be followed in keeping 
it up to date. Since this classification plan 
is not designed for a specific institution, 
such a section does not appear in it. Any- 
one preparing a plan for use would have 
to make provision for its administration 
and should include a detailed statement 
on this matter in the plan. This may 
raise the question of the practicability of 
instituting classification and pay plans in 
college or university libraries if all the 
personnel of the institution is not included 
in such plans. Very few colleges and 
universities have classification and pay 
plans for their staffs. To be wholly suc- 
cessful the institution should develop 
plans for all its departments at the same 
time. If this cannot be done, then the 
library may have to prepare its own plans, 
hoping that they may later be fitted into 
the plans for the institution. In develop- 
ing its own plans, the library will be for- 
tunate in having Classification and Pay 
Plans for Libraries in Institutions of 
Higher Education to use, for it will serve 
as an excellent model and will save much 
time and labor—John R. Russell, Li- 
brarian, University of Rochester, Roches- 


ter, N.Y. 
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Educational Publicity. Benjamin Fine. 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. 320p. 
The author of this book is the education 

editor of the New York Times, and it is 

not surprising (1) that many of his re- 

marks are practical and realistic or (2) 

that he is chiefly interested in the best 

and most serious aspects of current educa- 
tional publicity. The book covers the 
public relations of both the public school 
and the college or university, but of the 
two, higher education receives somewhat 
the greater attention, perhaps because the 
author is more familiar with it through 

having tackled the subject before in a 

previous book. 

Thirteen out of twenty chapter titles 
begin with “How to,” and most of the 
others could have begun similarly without 
misrepresenting their contents. Primarily 
the author’s intent is to explain the neces- 
sary details in learning what educational 
news consists of, in writing a news story 
acceptable to the city desk, in getting 
together a workable publicity staff and 
organizing it for business, in how to 
“build good relations with the press.” In 
other words, the book would appear to 
be of value first to the educational pub- 
licity director and his staff (if he is lucky 
enough to have one), second to adminis- 
trators who must appoint publicity direc- 
tors and work with them, and third to 
students and others to whom public rela- 
tions is something to learn about without 
any absolute certainty that they will em- 
ploy it professionally. 

But there is much more than this to 
the volume. Mr. Fine’s picture of what 
should be differs so much from what is 
that the implications are unmistakable. 
There is meaning here for anyone dis- 
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Educational Publicity 


turbed by the recent failure of liberal edu- 
cation to sell itself to the public. 

Mr. Fine argues that publicity must be 
a kind of adult education. Immediately 
it must be said that he gives less space to 
new methods of popular communication 
and of learning than he might under the 
scope of his argument. A chapter takes 
care of the radio, a page the motion pic- 
ture. His emphasis falls primarily on 
getting news stories into the pages of the 
daily press. The implications for pub- 
licity, however—and for the library and 
other elements in the college as well—are 
not to be missed. After the war the 
college must make much greater use of 
popular educational devices—of the mo- 
tion picture, the radio, the phonograph 
record, and other audio-visual methods. 
These it has too largely neglected. 

But when the author says that a suc- 
cessful publicity director must be an adult 
educator, he is thinking primarily of a 
state of mind. The college must learn to 
tell its story. The cloud which has passed 
over a good part of liberal education with 
the coming of war is due at least partially 
to the unwillingness or inability of the 
college and university to let the people 
know what is happening on campus. 

If colleges and universities are not to 
become fewer and poorer, support must 
come increasingly from popular sources. 
Examination of popular stereotypes is not 
reassuring. College is a place (a never- 
never land?) where you spend the four 
happiest years of your life. College boys 
play football and learn good sportsmanship 
for “the game of life.” College doesn’t 
fit you for anything. College professors 
are long-haired, impractical, absent- 
minded. The facts which contradict these 
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stereotypes are too frequently kept in cold 
storage. 

Can all the facts be told? They can 
be when the college is willing to define for 
itself its proper place in American de- 
mocracy and to justify that place. That 
would mean further change in relation- 
ships and culture patterns on the campus, 
but change and publicity, interacting, 
might well bring the college a greater 
measure of security. 


College Publicity Principles 


As a practical program Mr. Fine’s prin- 
ciples for college publicity are worth 
setting down: 

1. Recognition of responsibility to the 
public. Publicity directors “must realize 
that they have a serious obligation to the 
man and woman in the street, to those 
who have made colleges and universities 
possible.” 

2. Stressing of mew educational de- 
velopments. ““Many people do not under- 
stand” the changes that are taking place 
in the American college “and feel that 
‘something is wrong’ with educational 
practices.” ‘They would feel more con- 
fidence if they were kept informed of new 
developments. 

3. Interpretation of the campus to the 
layman. “To the average person, the 
college campus is an enigma. Only dur- 
ing a crisis does he discover that the boys 
and girls on the American campus are 
faithful citizens. The serious side of the 
campus is not always publicized.” 

4. Presentation of an accurate picture 
of higher education. “Whether it have 
faults or virtues, tell a true story.” 

5. Cooperation with the press. “With- 
out the support of the press, education 
will suffer and its growth be impeded.” 

These points and others more technical 
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are stressed over and over again. But 
stress and repetition are probably neces- 
sary. Although college administrators 
would probably not agree on the point, 
the implications of many of the author’s 
remarks are that we have had far too 
little democracy in campus relations, too 
little recognition that we live in a democ- 
racy and are answerable to the public for 
many of our actions. We employ too 
little directness and common sense in re- 
lations with.both students and with groups 
outside the college like newspapers. In 
some cases there has not even been com- 
mon courtesy. 


Attitude toward Censorship 


Perhaps the test of the situation lies in 
the attitude toward censorship. Forty- 
five per cent of all colleges reporting to a 
questionnaire on the subject indicated that 
some form of censorship operated on 
stories originating on their campuses; this 
would lead one to believe that the actual 
percentage is much higher, since censor- 
ship is not a method freely admitted as 
congenial by the American mind. News- 
paper reporters and editors and most pro- 
fessional publicity directors oppose cen- 
sorship on the ground that it is unneces- 
sary, that it makes for ill will, that build- 
ing a Chinese wall around an institution 
is no real protection, that in the long run 
the facts are likely to come out anyway 
and in a manner that damages the institu- 
tion’s reputation more than if they had 
been faced openly in the first place. 

Mr. Fine tells a very pertinent story. 
A certain college published a doctorate 
study by a graduate student holding that 
the leadership of the American Legion 
has tended to be Fascist-minded. The 
story hit the front pages, was quoted far 
and wide, and heated criticism began to 
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flow back to the college. The college 
officials didn’t fight back or justify their 
policy. Instead, they first asked the pub- 
licity director why he hadn’t “killed” the 
story. He replied that the college was 
publishing the thesis as a book, that it 
had awarded the student his degree, and 
that, anyway, reporters had asked for the 
story. Then the officials publicly de- 
nounced the reporters and tharged them 
with betraying the college! 

Ask yourself how the administrators on 
your own campus would handle (not 
avoid!) such a situation. Mr. Fine makes 
the technical point elsewhere that the first 
element of a good news story is conflict. 
He might further have reiterated the 
platitude that conflict of public opinion is 
the life blood of American democracy. 
No one expects American colleges to go 
about picking fights. But no one expects 
them, either, to declare themselves out of 
the American heritage or somewhere else 
than in the midst of the American scene. 


The Library 


Mr. Fine mentions the library only 
once. The college or university library 
is the place where, after the year’s pub- 
licity releases have been bound, the result- 
ing volume is “placed on public record.” 
There may be a small compliment tucked 
away in this neglect. By inference he 
would class the librarian along with other 
members of the faculty who, he says, will 
cooperate in college publicity when a good 
publicity director is hired and given his 
proper opportunity. But there is surely 
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criticism in the fact that in all the illus- 
trative news stories quoted or referred to 
the library never once turns up as subject. 

I believe it has been said somewhere 
before that librarians are not publicity- 
minded. But perhaps in another decade 
they will become so. It is easily forgotten 
that college publicity is itself only an 
infant; most publicity departments have 
been established since the 1920’s, and 
many a college still has none worthy of 
the name today. 

This is no volume to tell college li- 
brarians what they frequently most need 
and sometimes hope for—how they can im- 
prove the library’s public relations on cam- 
pus. But they can read it profitably to get 
a livelier, more open-minded attitude to- 
ward the job of general education in which 
they are or should be engaged. 

As a parting shot (I hope I do not make 
Mr. Fine out to be unduly violent; his 
book, after all, is quite mild and technical ) 
the author calls for courses in public rela- 
tions and for at least one school of public 
relations. I doubt that he should get what 
he wants. The courses and the school 
would surely be conducted for the informa- 
tion and training of publicity directors and 
future publicity directors. By his own ad- 
mission, the first requirements for a good 
educational publicity man are newspaper 
experience, understanding of education, 
and a pleasing personality—each of which 
would have to be acquired somewhere else 
than in a school of publicity —Paul Bixler, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 
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The Library of 
Congress will hence- 
forth publish a part of 
its annual report in quarterly instead of 
annual form for the convenience of members 
of Congress, officers of government, and the 
scholarly world generally. The new Quar- 
terly Journal of Current Acquisitions, the 
first issue of which appeared in the fall, will 
describe the more important additions to 
the library's collections during each three- 
month period. 

The Yale University Library, Bernard 
Knollenberg, librarian, has received as a 
gift from Mr. William Odom a collection 
of more than 2600 volumes on Italian trav- 
els, letters, and memoirs pertaining to Italy 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Through the generosity of Mr. William 
S. Mason, Yale University has been able 
to acquire for its library 138 items from 
the Alexander Biddle papers, including 13 
Franklin letters and documents, 17 letters 
of John Adams, 5 of Benjamin Rush, 1 each 
of Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine, 
and 91 Jonathan Williams items. 

The Yale University Library has re- 
ceived the papers of the late Frank L. Polk 
as a gift from Mrs. Polk and her family. 
Mr. Polk was Secretary of State from July 
I, 1919, to June 5, 1920, and head of the 
American delegation to the peace confer- 
ence in 1919. Another collection of the same 
period—the papers of Gordon Auchincloss— 
has been given to the library by Mrs. 
Auchincloss. He was also with the peace 
conference in 1919. These collections are 
valuable additions to the Yale papers of 
Colonel E. M. House and will be incor- 
porated with them in the library. 

A friends of the library group called Li- 
brary Associates has been formed at Haver- 
ford College. Members are to have the 
special privileges of the library and will re- 
ceive the Bulletin from Haverford College’s 
Treasure Room. 


East 


The Jefferson bi- 
centennial year has 
seen three notable ad- 
ditions to the manuscript collection at the 


South 
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University of Virginia library. These are 
it Jefferson-Carr letters; 25 Jefferson-Cos- 
way letters; a two-way correspondence be- 
tween Maria Cosway and Jefferson; and 
over 200 Jefferson letters in the papers of the 
Randolph family of “Edgehill,” Albemarle 
County, Virginia. The last collection num- 
bers about 7000 items. 

The Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., A. F. Kuhlman, director, have 
received on deposit the records of the Ten- 
nessee Historical Records Survey. These 
include much unpublished manuscript ma- 
terial collected in connection with the in- 
ventory of county archives and church rec- 
ords. They include also the remaining stock 
of the publications prepared and distributed 
by the survey. 

The library of the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, Guy R. 
Lyle, librarian, has received a special ap- 
propriation for a year’s project to organize 
and develop the college archives and pub- 
lications as a separate college collection. 
The appropriation enables the library to de- 
vote the time of one full-time staff member 
to this work. 

The library of the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina has re- 
ceived a special gift fund from Mrs. Julius 
I. Foust, wife of the president emeritus of 
the college, for the purchase of the famous 
Louis Orr Etchings of North Carolina. 
Orr is one of two Americans whose works 
are in the Louvre, the other artist being 
Whistler, represented by the portrait of his 
mother. 


The Hooker Scien- 
tific Library of Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, 
Mo., has been acquired by Wayne Univer- 
sity of Detroit, G. Flint Purdy, librarian. 
The library consists of approximately 19,000 
volumes of virtually complete sets of peri- 
odicals in the fields of chemistry and science 


Middle West 
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the Field 


and about 2,500 volumes of chemical books 
and pamphlets. The collection was brought 
together by the late Samuel C. Hooker, of 
Brooklyn. 

In October the Kansas State College li- 
brary received from the heirs of Abby L. 
Marlatt a collection of 5000 items in the 
field of home economics. Miss Marlatt was 
a daughter of the first principal of Blue- 
mont College, which later became Kansas 
City College, and was the first director of 
heme economics at the University of Wis- 
consin. The collection is distinguished for 
the large number of early cook books, of 
which there are about 600, some published 
as early as the sixteenth century. 

The Libraries Advisory Committee at the 
University of Michigan in an effort to pro- 
vide benefactors with an informal report on 
the special collections in the university li- 
brary has begun publication of the Quarto, 
“a news sheet for the dissemination of in- 
teresting information about books, manu- 
scripts, newspapers, maps, and print.” Four 
issues of the Quarto have appeared to date. 
It will be sent free to those interested. 
Communications should be addressed to the 
editors of the Quarto, Clements Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


A collection of his- 
torical, economical, 
legal, scientific, and 
literary material pertaining to the republics 
of Colombia and Venezuela and including 
many rare items, has recently been acquired 
by the Bancroft Library of the University of 
California, Harold L. Leupp, librarian. The 
collection consists of about 4000 volumes 
comprising monographs, sets, periodicals, and 
pamphlets; it includes also more than 17,000 
issues of official newspapers (covering the 
period 1821-1931) including an 80 per cent 
complete file of the very rare Graceta de 
Colombia, 1821-31. The collection was as- 
sembled over a period of years by Mr. Theo 
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H. Crook while working in South America 
as a petroleum engineer. 

A committee of California college presi- 
dents under the chairmanship of Dr. Aymer 
Hamilton, president of Chico State College, 
is preparing a new classification and pay 
scheme for state college librarians. 

On November 4 the librarians of the 
Pacific Northwest met in Seattle to work 
out a program of future library specializa- 
tion. The first session was devoted to a 
consideration of the pros and cons of re- 
gional library specialization and the second 
to the allocation of special fields. Practi- 
cally every administrator present mentioned 
one or more subjects which he expected to 
emphasize in future purchases, and a num- 
ber indicated a willingness to undertake new 
responsibilities. The conference promises to 
have a profound influence upon future li- 
brary development in the Pacific Northwest. 


John H. Lancaster, 
formerly librarian at 
Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, has been appointed assistant 
professor in the University of Illinois Li- 
brary School. 

Mildred Singleton, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, has been 
appointed librarian at Elmhurst College, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 

Jean MacNeill Sharpe, librarian of Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Ill, has been 
granted a year’s leave ‘of absence to serve 
on the faculty of the library school at the 
University of Michigan. 

Donald O. Rod is the new librarian of 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill. He 
was formerly assistant librarian at Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa. 

Edna E. Bothe, formerly head of the de- 
partment of library science, West Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, is 
now extension librarian of the Missouri Li- 
brary Commission, Jefferson City. Mrs. 
Sarah G. Garris has replaced her as acting 
head. 

L. C. Burke, associate librarian of the 
University of Wisconsin, is acting librarian 
in the absence of Gilbert H. Doane, who is 
now a captain in the U. S. Army military 
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government program. 

J. Louis Kuethe has been appointed assist- 
ant librarian of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Library. Mr. Kuethe has been a mem- 
ber of the staff for several years. 

Esther M. Hile, associate librarian, Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., is 
serving as acting librarian in the absence of 
Donald C. Davidson, who is in the Army. 

Syble E. Tatom has succeeded Mrs. R. 
W. Huie as librarian of Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Raymond L. Kilgour, assistant librarian, 
Carleton College, has gone to Peru for a 
year to assist in the establishment of a na- 
tional library system in that country. 

Ralph E. Ellsworth, for the past several 
years librarian of the University of Colo- 
rado, has been appointed director of libra- 
ries at the State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 

Eugene H. Wilson, formerly of Iowa 
State College and the Department of Agri- 
culture Library, has been appointed librarian 
of the University of Colorado. 

Carrol H. Quenzel, formerly head of the 
history and political science department of 
Morris Harvey College, has been appointed 
librarian of Mary Washington College in 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

H. M. Brimm, librarian of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., was 
awarded the honorary degree of Litt.D. by 
Davis and Elkins College in June 1943. 

On Sept. 1, 1943, Humphrey Gambier- 
Bousfield became associate librarian of the 
University of Illinois Library, succeeding 
Homer Halvorson who resigned to accept 
the librarianship of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. Bousfield was formerly as- 
sistant librarian of the Washington Square 
Library of New York University. 

Lewis F. Stieg went to the University of 
Illinois in September 1943 as assistant di- 
rector of the library school, succeeding E. 
W. McDiarmid, now librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Stieg was succeeded 
at Hamilton College by Mary M. Dudley, 
assistant librarian, who was made acting 
librarian. 


Hattie Osborne is acting librarian of 
Baker University during the absence of 
Christine Reb who is on leave for the dura- 
tion of the war. Dora Ames has been made 
assistant librarian to succeed Dorothy Brad- 
ford who is attending the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. 

Two members of the circulation depart- 
ment of Brown University have recently 
resigned to accept positions as librarians of 
Ohio colleges. Joseph S. Jackson is now 
librarian and professor of history at Ken- 
yon College, Gambier; James W. Pugsley 
is librarian of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea. 

John H. Ottemiller, head of the circula- 
tion department of Brown University li- 
brary, is the compiler of a new reference 
book entitled Index to Plays in Collections: 
An Author and Title Index to Plays Ap- 
pearing in Collections Published Between 
1900 and 1942. 

Thomas R. Barcus, formerly assistant to 
the chairman of the Carnegie Corporation 
Advisory Group on Academic Libraries, is 
now librarian at the University of Saskatche- 
wan at Saskatoon. 

Ralph T. Esterquest, formerly of A.L.A. 
Headquarters, has succeeded John Van Male 
as director of the Pacific Northwest Bibli- 
ographical Center. Van Male is now li- 
brarian of Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 

Hazel Johnson, formerly librarian at 
Reed College in Oregon, became librarian 
of Connecticut College for Women in Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, librarian of 
the medical division of the Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tenn., has returned 
after several months in South America. In 
Lima, Peru, she spent five weeks acting as 
consultant in the reorganization of the 
Facultad de Medicina of the Universidad 
Nacional Mayor de San Marcos. After 
leaving Peru Mrs. Cunningham spent sev- 
eral weeks surveying medical and special li- 
braries in Bogota, Colombia, and in Mexico 
City. The trip was under the auspices of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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A.C.R.L. COMMITTEES, 1943-44 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


1. Committee to Apply to Certain Institutions a “Study of the Use of Books in the 
Different Courses of the College Curricula’ 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames, Chairman 


2. Committee to Consider with a Joint Committee from the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation the Project for the Publication of an 
Encyclopaedia of Sports and Games 

Wilson M. Ranck, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, Mich., Chairman 
Dorothy M. Black, University of Illinois Library, Urbana 

Gladys E. Love, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y. 

George Pettengill, Public Library, Reading, Pa. 

Elizabeth Scott Richardson, University of Colorado Library, Boulder 


3. Committee on Wartime Activities 

Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Library, Ames, Chairman 

Mabel L. Conat, Public Library, Detroit 

Ralph M. Dunbar, Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Lois E. Engieman, Colby Junior College Library, New London, N.H. 

Florence M. Gifford, Public Library, Cleveland 

Margie M. Helm, Western Kentucky State Teachers College Library, Bowling 
Green 

Clarence S. Paine, Beloit College Library, Beloit, Wis. 

Charles B. Shaw, President, A.C.R.L., Ex officio 

Anna M. Tarr, Lawrence College Library, Appleton, Wis. 

Frank K. Walter, University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 








4. Subcommittee to A.L.A. Committee on Revenues 
G. Flint Purdy, Wayne University Library, Detroit, Chairman 
William H. Carlson, University of Washington Library, Seattle 
Ermine Stone, Sarah Lawrence College Library, Bronxville, N.Y. 


5. Nominating Committee 
Edward A. Henry, University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Chairman 
Edna R. Hanley, Agnes Scott College Library, Decatur, Ga. 
Mrs. Harlan C. Brown, St. Mary’s Junior College Library, Raleigh, N.C. 
Hazel E. Armstrong, State Teacher’s College Library, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mary B. Brewster, State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


6. Committee on Periodicals Exchange Union 
Donald E. Thompson, University of Alabama Library, University, Chairman 
Oscar C. Orman, Washington University Libraries, St. Louis (on leave) 
Virginia Trumper, Woman’s College Library, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
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Vice President and President-Elect 
Blanche Prichard McCrum, Librarian, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Helmer L. Webb, Librarian, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Secretary 
Mr. Wave L. Noggle, Librarian, Virginia Junior College, Virginia, Minn. 
Charles V. Park, Librarian, Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant 


General Director 
Flora B. Ludington, Librarian, Williston Memorial Library, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. . 
Eunice Wead, Associaté Professor of Library Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 


4.C.R.L. Representatives on A.L.A. Council (Two to be elected) 
Mrs, Eliza Atkins Gleason, Director, School of Library Service, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta 
Mrs. Evilin Klyver Hobbie, Librarian, Skidmase College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Isabella K. Rhodes, Assistant Professor, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 
Wendell W. Smiley, Librarian, East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N.C. 


A.C.R.L. Nominating Committee 


Edward A. Henry, Librarian, University of Cincinnati, chairman 

Edna Ruth Hanley, Librarian, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Mrs. Harlan C. Brown, Librarian, St. Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh, N.C. 
Hazel E, Armstrong, Librarian, State Teachers Callege, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Mary Bunce Brewster, Reference Librarian, New York State Library, Albany 
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